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NEWS NOTES 


Curriculum Workshop at Wayne 
University. In order to provide an 
opportunity for teachers and adminis- 
trators in secondary schools in the 
Detroit metropolitan area to work in- 
tensively upon problems of the im- 
provement of instruction, Wayne Uni- 
versity has established the Secondary 
Curriculum Workshop. Staff members 
for the course, including members of 
the Wayne University College of Edu- 
cation faculty and others, will con- 
sult with and assist individual students 
and groups in the solution of problems 
and the development of plans and 
materials to be used in local school sit- 
uations. 

The schedule calls for a weekly late 
afternoon and evening meeting, inter- 
rupted by one hour for dinner and rec- 
reation. The first session, which lasts 
from 4:30 to 5:45 P.M., is a general 
meeting and will be devoted to lec- 
tures, discussions, reports, and various 
other presentations. The topics for 
general consideration include: prob- 
lems and purposes of secondary educa- 
tion; significant curriculum develop- 
ments in secondary education; plan- 
ning and developing instructional 
units; the Michigan program of im- 
provement of instruction; Thirty 
Schools in the Eight Year Study; char- 
acteristics of youth of secondary 
school age; youth and community liv- 
ing; and evaluation of the curriculum. 

During the second session opportu- 
nity is provided for individual work 
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as a member of a small group with 
common interest in problems or as an 
individual working upon problems of 
improvement of instruction in a school 
situation. The individual work may 
involve interviews, group conferences, 
committee meetings, and consultations 
with the staff members. Early in the 
course each individual is expected to 
designate a definite problem or plan 
upon which to work. The large group 
is organized into small groups accord- 
ing to common interests and problems. 
Groups are organized upon two bases. 
In the first, the problems may be se- 
lected in subject matter areas such as 
English, Mathematics, Vocational Ed- 
ucation, etc. In the second, the prob- 
lems may relate to developments in- 
volving several subject matter areas 
such as core courses, evaluation, com- 
munity study, study of individual stu- 
dents, etc. 

The curriculum workshop is con- 
ducted in thirty-two meetings, sixteen 
during each semester. The workshop 
is open to graduate or undergraduate 
students. The University has provided 
offices, conference rooms, and a cur- 
riculum laboratory. 

The workshop is directed by Dr. 
John R. Emens. Among the cooperat- 
ing and consulting workers are: 
George Fern, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; G. Robert 
Koopman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Rudolph Lindquist, 
Director of Cranbrook School; How- 
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ard McCluskey, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Earl Mosier, 
Secondary Curriculum Associate, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; and 
J. Cecil Parker, Director, Michigan 
Study of Secondary Curriculum. 


7 


The Curriculum Laboratory at the 
University of Georgia. The College 
of Education during the summer 
added to the already large list of 
courses of study in the laboratory all 
the courses that were listed in the 
CURRICULUM JouRNAL during the last 
year. In addition, two copies each of 
all the books on the State-adopted 
_textbook list and one copy on the 
State Library list were added to the 
curriculum laboratory library. Dur- 
ing the summer the laboratory served 
individuals and groups of teachers who 
had special problems in the field of 
curriculum and instruction. 

During the regular session the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory will be under the 
direction of Dr. Paul R. Morrow, who 
has returned from his leave of ab- 
sence with the State Department of 
Education in Georgia, where he served 
as Director of Research for the Geor- 
gia Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction. The Curriculum Labora- 
tory aims to serve the following pur- 
poses: first, to cooperate with the State 
Program on the Improvement of In- 
struction by collecting and organizing 
materials and by encouraging school 
administrators interested in curriculum 
reorganization; second, by furnishing 
facilities for students regularly en- 
rolled in the college of education; and 
third, by conducting research studies 
and investigations which may become 
available to the teachers of the State 
in their work of improving instruc- 
tion. 
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The Curriculum Laboratory at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. ‘The Birming- 
ham Curriculum Laboratory was es- 
tablished in the fall of 1935 as an 
integral part of the Improvement of 
Instruction Program of the Birming- 
ham Public Schools. A primary func- 
tion of the laboratory is that of mak- 
ing up-to-date reference material on 
curriculum improvement readily avail- 
able to teacher-groups and individual 
teachers working on phases of curric- 
ulum revision. With this objective in 
mind the following material has been 
collected, organized by social func- 
tions, and indexed: 525 professional 
books; 350 pupil textbooks; 400 bul- 
letins, including numerous courses of 
study; 400 units of work, developed 
in Birmingham schools; 250 work- 
books; and 450 filing boxes contain- 
ing many thousands of magazine arti- 
cles, newspaper clippings, committee 
reports, and source materials for units. 
A dozen or more leading educational 
magazines are subscribed to. Lay peo- 
ple, as well as teachers, use the library. 

Mimeographed and printed publica- 
tions are issued by the laboratory from 
time to time. These include results of 
studies by committees, bibliographies, 
readings in education, memoranda to 
principals and teachers, mimeographed 
units, and lists of material available. 
A recent product of the laboratory is 
The Report of the Committee on Point 
of View, Aims, and Scope, a seventy- 
seven-page bulletin. A curriculum 
forum, to which all teachers and ad- 
ministrators are invited, is held weekly. 

1 

Curriculum Bureaus in the New 
York State Education Department. 
About a year ago the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State 
of New York established two Bureaus 
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of Curriculum Development—one to 
guide the development of materials of 
instruction for children from the 
kindergarten through grade six. The 
other Bureau will have a similar re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
instructional materials from grade 
seven through twelve. The Curric- 
ulum Development Bureau for ele- 
mentary schools is now in operation 
under the direction of Helen Hay 
Heyl. The functions of this Bureau 
are: (1) To stimulate research, experi- 
mentation and investigation in the 
problems of curriculum development 
conducted on a planned cooperative 
basis by the schools of the State under 
the leadership of the State Education 
Department. (2) To develop a body 
of underlying principles growing out 
of study and discussion and officially 
adopted by the State which may be- 
come the basis of all curriculum work. 
(3) To provide advisory service to 
local communities in developing a cur- 
riculum that is best adapted to the 
local situation. (4) To develop, ap- 
praise, and revise the State syllabuses 
with the assistance of classroom teach- 
ers throughout the State. 
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Curriculum Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Mr. W. W. D. 
Sones, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Curriculum Study at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been au- 
thorized to proceed with the develop- 
ment of a Curriculum Library and 
Laboratory at that institution. Pre- 
liminary plans anticipate a threefold 
service for the library and workshop; 
namely, provision of facilities and ma- 
terials for groups of teachers engaged 
in curriculum building in schools in 
the area; source materials for graduate 
students making technical studies in 
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the curriculum fields; and provision 
of facilities for special subsidized 
studies. 
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Ohio Cooperative Secondary Cur- 
riculum Study. During this last year 
the High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio secured the cooperation 
of the colleges and universities of the 
state in a plan by which a group of 
representative schools would be freed 
from prescribed college-entrance re- 
quirements in order that they may 
undertake, with the help of the col- 
leges, thoroughgoing study and revi- 
sion of the high school curriculum. A 
committee of principals, with A. J. 
Dillehay of East High School, Akron, 
chairman, carried through the negotia- 
tions with the colleges. Wilford M. 
Aikin, of Ohio State University, is 
the Executive Secretary of the Central 
Committee. The schools are now be- 
ing chosen by the Central Commit- 
tee. Certain criteria have been set 
up in order that the schools most 
likely to contribute effectively to the 
purposes of the study may be chosen. 
The agreement with the colleges in- 
cludes the classes graduating from 
high school from 1941 to 1949. The 
schools chosen will plan their new 
work during this school year and in- 
augurate it in September, 1939. 
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Curriculum Study at Adelphi Col- 
lege. Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, 
former Professor of the Philosophy of 
Education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and eminent writer 
and authority on educational prob- 
lems, has accepted the position of ad- 
viser in curriculum development at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York. Dr. Kilpatrick is assisting in a 
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restudy of Adelphi’s curriculum by 
meeting frequently with departmental 
or divisional groups and with a Curric- 
ulum Commission and its committees. 
This Curriculum Commission, found- 
ed last year and including representa- 
tives of the trustees, faculty, alumnae, 
students, and the general public, will 
continue over a period of years its sur- 
vey of the College’s offerings and its 
determination of more modern and ad- 
vanced policies. 
1 


Motion Pictures at the Ohio State 
University. The utilization of a Uni- 
versity Motion Picture Theater as a 
part of the general education program 
of the University is illustrated by what 
is happening at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. During the past year a total 
audience of 60,000 persons saw the 
series of films which are shown week- 


ly on the University campus. 

These films are of two types: first, 
ones dealing with specialized subject 
matter areas such as physics, engineer- 
ing, and the like; and second, films 
useful not only in subject fields, but 


generally as well. This latter type 
included such films as “The Life of 
Emile Zola,” “The Story of Louis Pas- 
teur,” “Emil und die Detektive,” and 
so forth, Attempts are made by the 
various departments, such as English 
and History, to select films which will 
not only be useful in the teaching of 
their specific classes, but will also be 
interesting to the University as a 
whole. 

All film showings are free to the 
students. After the first few films, 
however, attendance became so heavy 
that tickets of admission are now re- 
quired. These may be obtained by 
students, without charge, in advance 
of the film showing. 
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Curriculum Program of Atlanta 
Public Schools. For a number of years 
the curriculum reorganization program 
of the Atlanta Public Schools has been 
in progress. Work is done mainly 
through committees of teachers. Some 
of these committees have worked in 
various universities in the South, while 
others have done most of their work 
during the school year. In the sec- 
ondary field, committees have been 
under the general direction of H. Reid 
Hunter, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of High Schools, and Dr. H. 
H. Bixler, Director of Research and 
Guidance. 

In the elementary schools, the pro- 
gram is under the direction of M. E. 
Coleman, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Elementary Schools; Miss 
Ethel Massengale, Supervisor Kinder- 
garten, First, Second, Third Grades; 
Miss Josie Slocumb, Supervisor Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grades. In the ele- 
mentary field, publications available 
include series of curriculum units as 
described by the teachers who have 
taught them. 

1 


Elementary Curriculum Materials at 
San Jose, California. The San Jose 
Public Schools have recently issued 
three publications. Volume I contains 
a scope and sequence chart, a list of 
suggested units, and visual aids. Vol- 
ume II contains charts and reports on 
all specific learning fields. Volume 
III contains complete reports of twelve 
units carried on at the various age 
levels by teachers during the past 
school year. These publications were 
developed by 185 elementary teachers 
serving on nineteen committees or- 
ganized for curriculum revision. The 
tentative materials were tried out in 
the classroom, discussed in committee 
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meetings, revised, and finally assem- 
bled and mimeographed during the 
summer of 1938. The committees 
were organized under the general di- 
rection of Assistant Superintendent A. 
H. Horrall, who is in charge of the 
curriculum program. 
1 
New Courses of Study in Brockton, 
Massachusetts. Teachers who are guid- 
ing learnings in the social studies field 
are putting to the test the courses of 
study developed or revised for grades 
one, two, three, five, seven, eight, and 
nine during the school year 1937-1938. 
Further additions and revisions will 
be apparent as intensive curriculum 
study continues during the present 
school year. Already this fall the 
committees selected a year ago to study 
and revise the arithmetic curriculum 
have met to continue activities. It is 
hoped that tentative drafts of the 
courses of study in arithmetic for the 
elementary school may be completed 
by the middle of the present school 
year. 
1 


Bulletins of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Illinois High School 
Conference. Four of a series of bul- 
letins on various aspects of instruc- 
tion have recently been prepared by 
the Committee on Supervision, ap- 
pointed by the Curriculum Committee 
of the Illinois High School Confer- 
ence. These bulletins are being used 
as basic material for study-centers now 
being organized throughout the State. 
The titles of the published bulletins 
are as follows: A Challenge to the Sec- 
ondary Schools; The Function of the 
Principal as a Supervisor in the Pro- 
fessional Improvement of the Instruc- 
tional Staff; The Principal and Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction; and The Place 
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of Testing in the Supervisory Pro- 
gram. In addition to these bulletins 
the English-Library Committee has 
recently prepared a bulletin entitled 
Suggestions for Improving Instruction 
in English. 


7 


Omaha Conference on Instruction. 
The second annual fall conference on 
instruction of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
Public Schools was addressed by Su- 
perintendent Homer W. Anderson. 
Dr. W. A. Anderson, of Northwestern 
University, addressed the elementary 
teachers, and Dr. S. A. Hamrin of the 
same institution addressed the junior 
high school teachers. The visiting 
speakers conducted round-table discus- 
sions on curriculum problems with 
members of the committees on cur- 
riculum planning. 


v 
Louisiana Curriculum Planning 
Commission. Announcement is made 


by A. M. Hopper, Director of Cur- 
riculum in the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, of the appoint- 
ment of a state curriculum planning 
commission designed to improve and 
correlate curricula in secondary schools 
and colleges. The plans of the com- 
mission include the development of 
study materials; the enlisting of school 
forces for cooperation in experimental 
projects; the continuation of the state 
curriculum study program; and the 
enlistment of public sugport. The 
commission will function under the 
sponsorship of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Dr. E. B. Robert of the Uni- 
versity faculty has been appointed con- 
sultant. The University held a recent 
conference on “Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Louisiana” in connection with 
the present program. 
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Experimental Program at Overton, 
Nebraska. Staff committees are to be 
set up during the current year to 
check material now offered in regular 
courses which could be classified as 
safety education, consumer education, 
and art education. Such material will 
be evaluated against outlines compiled 
from regular courses in these fields of- 
fered elsewhere. An attempt will be 
made by each committee to make the 
work in these three fields complete 
without setting up special courses. 
These three courses will serve with 
others as integrating threads for the 
work of the whole school. 

An experimental course in func- 
tional mathematics is-on trial this year. 
Another innovation is the introduction 
of a unit on the vocational leads of 
each subject field in each of the vari- 
ous courses offered in the high school. 
The school has no separate vocational 
guidance class and the guidance pro- 
gram is informal. The work, carried 
on under the direction of Superintend- 
ent Van Miller, is an attempt to pro- 
mote a functional curricular program 
in a small school system. There are 
eleven members on the entire staff. 
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Abstracts of Educational Literature. 
Education Abstracts, published five 
times a year by Phi Delta Kappa, 
prints 200 or more abstracts of signifi- 
educational literature of the 
The abstracts are 
prepared by a staff of cooperating spe- 
cialists. The busy administrator, 
teacher, or special service worker will 
find in Education Abstracts a conven- 
ient, time-saving way of keeping 
abreast of the educational literature of 
the day. 


cant 
world in each issue. 
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Study of Local Resources for Learn- 
ing. Elon College is cooperating with 
the public schools system of Alamance 
County, North Carolina, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction in 
the training of teachers. Extension 
work is being carried on by the De- 
partment of Education in the county 
schools. The program is an outgrowth 
of the need for in-service teacher edu- 
cation and for improvement of edu- 
cation in the county. 

In order to meet a basic need in 
rural schools the extension department 
began with the public school teachers 
a study of local resources for learning. 
During the first year the study was 
directed specifically toward finding 
resources for the teaching of sciences 
in the high schools. The products of 
the program thus far are detailed in- 
vestigations of natural resources, occu- 
pations, and work processes and human 
resources and problems. The science 
teachers are taking the lead in plan- 
ning the science curriculum in relation 
to the materials and problems of local 
living. Bulletins on county soils in 
relation to agriculture and local plant 
life are being used in high school 
classes as well as the materials of .the 
general investigation of resources for 
science. 

The second step in the program has 
been to investigate somewhat similarly 
the closely related problems and re- 
sources for the social studies. At 
present the principals and teachers of 
all the county schools are taking part 
in a study of local geography, history, 
economic and social conditions. The 
aim will be to enrich the curriculum 
of each school with the materials dis- 
covered in these fields. With the help 
of the English Department a study of 
agricultural resources and problems 
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will round out the program in the 
county. Teacher education is thus be- 
ing carried on simultaneously with 
curriculum enrichment or revision. 
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In-Service Training for Administra- 
tive Officials. The program of the 
Jefferson County Schools in Alabama 
for the session of 1938-39 will give 
principals and supervisors an opportu- 
nity to do directed observation and su- 
pervision of teaching followed by dis- 
cussion. This series of observations 
will be directed by Mr. Archer and 
others of the University of Alabama 
Staff. The object will be the improve- 
ment of instruction through super- 
vision by the principal, and the im- 
provement in the coordination of the 
work of other supervising officials 
through study and discussion. The 
first of the series of observation meet- 
ings was organized as follows: Mon- 
day was devoted to a discussion of 
plans, policies, and procedures for the 
administrative and supervisory staff; 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
were devoted to directed observation 
for elementary and junior high school 
principals; Friday was set aside for 
directed observation for high school 
principals; and on Saturday there was 
a general meeting for all principals. 
The same procedure will be followed 
during the midwinter and spring se- 
ries of observations. B. W. Self, As- 
sistant Superintendent, is in charge of 
teacher training in service. 
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Development of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, Curriculum. Growing out of the 
program of curriculum improvement 
of the Tacoma, Washington, Public 
Schools, a number of experimental 


The 


projects have been undertaken. 
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Guidance Committee has completed a 
survey of present guidance practices 
at the three grade levels and is evolv- 
ing a plan for making the shift from 
the elementary to the secondary school 
a more satisfying experience for the 
pupil. Manuscript writing has been 
introduced into the first two grades 
of all elementary schools. A new re- 
port card has been used experimental- 
ly at the primary level and is being 
revised at the present time. A new 
card for the intermediate and junior 
high school grades is being introduced 
experimentally during the current year. 
Two units dealing with the history 
and philosophy of the labor movement 
have been prepared by a group of 
teachers working in cooperation with 
the social studies course of study com- 
mittee. An experiment in the prac- 
tical correlation of work in English, 
social studies, and science for Grade 
IX will be conducted at the Mason 
Junior High School during the cur- 
rent year. 
. 


Improvement of the Rural Curricu- 
lum. The Illinois State Department 
of Education has just issued a Rural 
School Curriculum Guide. This is a 
mimeographed publication in six vol- 
umes, which was developed by a series 
of committees. The guide suggests 
many improvements in the curriculum 
of the rural school. Most of the sam- 
ple units included in the guide were 
tried in schools and found to be rea- 
sonably successful. This series of trial 
publications was developed under the 
direction of Mr. Charles C. Stadt- 
man, First Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Chairman of 
the State Curriculum Steering Com- 
mittee. At a recent meeting of the 
steering committee the mimeographed 
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publications were approved in prin- 
ciple and referred to larger commit- 
tees for complete revision. Eventually 
the guide will be issued as a printed 
bulletin. 
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Curriculum Changes in Chicago 
Teachers College. The Chicago Teach- 
ers College is being transformed from 
a three-year college to a four-year in- 
stitution, granting degrees. Graduates 
of other colleges who wish to be em- 
ployed in the Chicago school system 
are required to take one and one-half 
years of work at the Chicago Teachers 
College. During the first year of this 
program the student takes courses in 
Foundations of Education, Educational 
Evaluation, Child Development, Crea- 
tive Education, Educational Diagnosis, 
Guidance and Mental Hygiene, Gen- 
eral Methods, and Pre-Practice. The 
third semester of this program is de- 
voted to directed teaching in public 
schools throughout Chicago. The stu- 
dent teachers meet about eight hours 
per week in seminars to discuss the 
problems growing out of their prac- 
tical experiences. Each group of ap- 
proximately fifteen students is super- 
vised by one instructor, who devotes 
his full time to this work. 
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An Inquiry. A question which is 
asked me nearly every week either in 
the field or in my courses is “What 
devices are of most assistance in help- 
ing old-time teachers or stand-patters 
adjust to the newer thinking in the 
curriculum?” Now I have a number 
of ways of surrounding these people 
or inviting them to cooperate, or oth- 
erwise exposing them to the newer 
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ideas, but I wondered if there were not 
a great deal more information on this 
subject which might be pooled.—W. 
H. Burton, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
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Changes in Position. Felix H. Ull- 
rich, who was engaged in curriculum 
work at the University of Texas, re- 
cently became the head of the Educa- 
tion Department at the University of 
San Antonio. * * * Helen Hay Heyl 
has been appointed Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development in 
the Division of Elementary Education 
of the New York State Department 
of Education. * * * Vivian Weedon, 
who was formerly connected with the 
Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University, is now em- 
ployed by the National Safety Council 
in Chicago, Illinois. * * * Leslie W. 
Johnson, who was formerly engaged 
in curriculum work in Winona, Min- 
nesota, Public Schools, has become 
Associate Professor of Education at the 
South Georgia Teachers College. * * * 
Wilhelmina Hill is on leave of absence 
from the Kansas City, Kansas, Public 
Schools during the current year while 
she is finishing the work on her doc- 
toral project in the field of curricu- 
lum at Teachers College. At the same 
time she has joined the staff of writ- 
ers of Scholastic, writing the Teachers’ 
Section of the High School Teachers 
Edition. * * * William W. Watten- 
berg, who was formerly connected 
with the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Northwestern University, is now em- 
ployed at the Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, where his duties include the man- 
aging editorship of the Chicago Schools 
Journal and secretaryship of the col- 
lege curriculum committee. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A CURRICULUM LABORATORY’ 


By HUGH B. WOOD 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


‘Be YEARS ago there were probably 
not over five recognized college cur- 
riculum laboratories in this country. 
Since that time approximately fifty to 
seventy-five institutions for the edu- 
cation of teachers have established ei- 
ther a curriculum laboratory or an 
agency to serve one or more of its 
major functions.2 The present gen- 
eral interest in curriculum improve- 
ment suggests that not only will many 
other laboratories be set up in the 
near future, but those now established 
will gradually be improved. 

Some of the major functions, essen- 
tial materials, and principles of organ- 
ization and administration for the av- 
erage college curriculum laboratory 
are outlined below. Obviously the 
materials a laboratory can offer and the 
services it can render will depend upon 
the facilities of the institution and the 
needs of those whom it serves, but 
every effort should be made to enlarge 
the scope of the laboratory activities 
as long as improvement may be seen 
in teaching and curriculum procedures 
in the schools served. 


FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES OF THE 
CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


1. A workroom for students en- 
rolled in regular courses in the con- 
struction, organization, and improve- 
ment of curriculum materials. One 


1The author has prepared an extended mimeo- 
graphed bulletin on the subject which is avail- 
able at a cost of twenty-five cents. He has also 
volunteered to answer specific questions by 
correspondence. 

2This figure is based on a compilation of es- 
timates at semi curriculum specialists, a bul- 
letin of the George Peabody College Curricu- 
lum Laboratory (March 21, 1938), and a study 
made recently by the United States Office of 
Education (Curriculum Laboratories and Cur- 
ticulum Divisions, Bull., 1938, No. 7). 
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of the major functions of the curricu- 
lum laboratory is to provide space, 
materials, and the organization to en- 
rich and make more practical courses 
which would probably otherwise be 
taught under formal, academic condi- 
tions. In this capacity the laboratory 
helps to orient the inexperienced stu- 
dent to actual materials and situations 
and to provide for the experienced 
teacher better opportunities to utilize 
the most recent and best materials 
available in preparing new curriculum 
materials. 

2. A workroom for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and supervisors in active 
service and who may be enrolled in ex- 
tramural or extension courses. Many 
teachers, administrators, and supervis- 
ors throughout the country today are 
working on state, county, or city cur- 
riculum improvement programs. To 
these educators, many of whom will 
be receiving college credit for their 
work through extension classes, the 
services of the curriculum laboratory 
should be available. Probably more 
actual materials and more effective 
work will be produced by this group 
than by regular students and for this 
reason the laboratory can offer un- 
usual opportunities to these people. 

3. A source of leadership and fa- 
cilities for conducting curriculum sur- 
veys. A rapidly developing service 
which the curriculum laboratory, 
through its staff, may render is the 
surveying of the curriculum of a given 
school system. This provides special 
help and guidance for the teachers of 
the school and also gives students an 
opportunity to become familiar with 
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actual situations and to get practical 
experience in curriculum appraisal. 
Whenever feasible, students should be 
included in these surveys, thus en- 
riching their experiences. 

4. A source of leadership and fa- 
cilities for providing consulting serv- 
ices to the schools in the area served. 
Since 1920 public school systems have 
called liberally upon curriculum spe- 
cialists for advice and guidance in im- 
proving their educational programs. 
This long-established service should be 
continued, but should be better or- 
ganized. In many cases it can best be 
organized on the basis of extension 
courses in which teachers are given 
help in solving their own problems 
and students are given practical con- 
tact and experience with real curric- 
ulum situations. These services should 
include work with seminars, local 
school groups, special state or county 
committees, and other groups request- 
ing help. 

5. A source of leadership and facili- 
ties for conducting basic curriculum 
research. One of the most important 
functions of the curriculum laboratory 
is to encourage curriculum research by 
staff members, students and public 
school teachers. This research may 
include practical experiments in dem- 
onstration and public schools, con- 
struction of curriculum materials, con- 
struction of tests and other instru- 
ments of evaluation, and other phases 
of curriculum research. This re- 
search should be coordinated, not only 
within the institution, but with the 
research of other institutions, and, 
whenever feasible, should be related 
to practical field situations. 

6. The publication of curriculum 
research, units, study guides, and other 
worth-while curriculum materials. The 
curriculum laboratory should mimeo- 
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graph bibliographies, summaries of 
completed research, descriptions of re- 
search under way, outstanding term 
papers, unpublished articles of unusual 
merit by both staff members and stu- 
dents, tentative forms of tests and 
other evaluation instruments for “try- 
outs,” summaries of general curricu- 
lum trends and innovations, good 
units, and similar materials. These 
may be issued as a series of laboratory 
bulletins for which a slight charge is 
made to cover their cost. If these 
materials are carefully selected and 
edited, they furnish a valuable source 
of curriculum information for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

7. Loan materials to students and 
teachers served by the laboratory. The 
materials of the laboratory should be 
loaned according to the needs of the 
local situation. Their extensive and 
profitable use by many persons is the 
ultimate goal and whatever provisions 
necessary for their proper circulation 


should be made. 


ESSENTIAL MATERIALS FOR THE AVER- 
AGE CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


1. Five hundred to one thousand 
carefully selected and representative 
courses of study. Courses of study 
provide a large part of the basic source 
materials for the laboratory. From 
500 to 1,000 carefully-selected courses 
are necessary to give adequate scope 
and variety to the different types of 
courses found in the areas and levels 
in which students and teachers will 
desire to work. These courses should 
not be used for “scissors and paste” 
curriculum revision, but should pro- 
vide a rich source of suggestions and 
illustrations of better practice in our 
public schools today.® 


®For a list of over 1,000 elementary, junior, 
and senior high school courses classified accord- 
ing to subject matter areas, write to the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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2. Two hundred to five hundred 
carefully-selected and representative 
units. Units of work, units of expe- 
rience, teachers’ accounts of units, and 
the many other types of teaching units 
should comprise a second basic group 
of source materials. There are hun- 
dreds of excellent units available today 
from private, public, and commercial 
agencies which suggest not only ma- 
terials, but also methods for the im- 
provement of teaching. While there 
is probably no limit to the number of 
units which may be useful, 200 to 500 
carefully-selected units, representative 
of the several types, should meet the 
needs of the average laboratory. 

3. Curriculum bulletins describing 
the study programs, procedures, and 
techniques used in principal state, 
county, and city programs. Many of 
the curriculum bulletins published by 
state, county, and city departments 
of education and the curriculum lab- 
oratories of colleges and universities 
contain source materials useful for re- 
orientation in social and educational 
philosophy and psychology, suggestions 
regarding the construction of courses 
of study, units, and other curriculum 
materials, and administrative organi- 
zation and procedures for curriculum 
improvement programs. 

4. Printed source and secondary 
materials. These include: (a) basic 
curriculum text and reference books, 
(b) yearbooks and other publications 
of committees and organizations con- 
ducting and reporting curriculum re- 
search, and (c) other research mono- 
graphs and bulletins such as the pub- 
lications of the United States Office 
of Education, state departments of 
education, curriculum laboratories, and 
other inexpensive materials. Many of 
these materials are to be found in the 
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average college library. Their trans- 
fer to the curriculum laboratory is 
recommended, however, because they 
are used mostly by curriculum stu- 
dents and usually in conjunction with 
courses of study and other laboratory 
materials, or in curriculum conferences 
and seminars held in the laboratory. 
Single copies of these materials will 
in most cases meet the needs of the 
laboratory. 

5. Pamphlets, books, and other 
source materials treating significant 
present-day social, economic, and po- 
litical problems. These materials, like 
those listed immediately above, will 
be used extensively by curriculum stu- 
dents, and if sufficient copies are avail- 
able in the library it would be an 
added convenience in the laboratory 
if single copies could be transferred. 
Their principal use in the laboratory 
will be in the preparation of materials 
for pupils on modern problems and in 
the study of the social foundations of 
curriculum improvement. 

6. Outstanding term papers and 
other materials prepared by students 
treating curriculum problems or ma- 
terials. These materials should be care- 
fully selected on the basis of their re- 
search value to avoid the mere col- 
lection of materials of questionable 
value. Many of them may represent 
faculty-directed projects of consider- 
able value to other students, such as 
the compilation of source materials on 
a given problem, bibliographies, and 
similar studies. These should be filed 
and properly indexed and cataloged in 
the research index listed next. 

7. Research index and _bibliogra- 
phies. One of the most important 
tools of the curriculum laboratory is 
an adequate index to curriculum ma- 
terials. The core of this index should 
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be a card file which contains biblio- 
graphical data and annotations for ev- 
ery important curriculum reference in 
the library and laboratory. These ref- 
erences should be carefully classified 
under proper headings. A dual color 
system may be used to distinguish be- 
tween recent and older references, or 
between bibliographies and other ref- 
erences. Supplementing this card in- 
dex there should be numerous mimeo- 
graphed bibliographies which have 
been made up by copying certain sec- 
tions of the main index. These can 
be distributed to save wear on the card 
file and to save students’ time in copy- 
ing references from the cards. These 
bibliographies should include evalua- 
tive annotations and in most cases 
should be highly selective rather than 
extensive. 

8. Textbooks, 
other reference 


and 


pupils. 


encyclopedias, 


books for 


Many publishers are willing to provide 
sample textbooks and reference books 
in order that teachers, administrators, 
and especially textbook committees, 


may examine their books. If such 
books are now in the college library 
they may with profit be transferred to 
the laboratory where they will be 
used with courses of study and other 
laboratory materials. 

9. Tests and other instruments of 
evaluation. Many libraries now have 
a file of standardized tests, but fre- 
quently it is little used. Because of 
their relation to the other curriculum 
materials listed above they should form 
a part of the laboratory materials. 
This file should be supplemented with 
student-made examinations, recently 
developed tests in mimeographed form, 
rating scales, and other instruments 
for evaluating mental, social, emotion- 
al, and physical growth. These tests 
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should be carefully selected on the 
basis of recent trends in evaluation 
and should be properly classified and 
cataloged. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


1. Responsibility for administration. 
The policies for the administration of 
the curriculum laboratory should be 
established by a committee comprised 
of a representative of the curriculum 
department or the person in charge of 
this work, one from the education 
department as a whole, one from the 
subject matter fields, one from the 
county or state department of edu- 
cation, and one from the local, dis- 
trict, or state teachers association, de- 
pending on the laboratory’s scope of 
influence. This committee should be 
responsible only for the development 
of general policies. The laboratory 
proper should be under the immediate 
direction of the curriculum depart- 
ment or school of education. 

2. Coordination of services. The 
services of the curriculum laboratory, 
both within the institution itself and 
in field situations, should be closely co- 
ordinated with the work of the other 
departments of the college. Its sur- 
vey and consulting services should be 
coordinated with the work of similar 
services in other departments and its 
research related to that of other re- 
search divisions. The practice of al- 
lowing staff members or students to 
perform field service or carry on re- 
search in addition to regular college 
loads should be discouraged and any 
monetary compensation above incurred 
expenses should revert to the institu- 
tion. Students should be encouraged 
to find problems and get experience in 
actual field situations through the 
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proper coordination of college and lo- 
cal school activities. 

3. Personnel. A clerk or secretary 
should be in the laboratory at all times 
to help students find materials and 
to check out materials. This person 
may be a librarian, a secretary, a full- 
time clerk, or a student laboratory 
assistant; or several students might be 
drafted into service on a rotation basis. 
One or more staff members should be 
available at designated periods for con- 
ferences and individual help. 

4. Finances. The curriculum lab- 
oratory should be allowed a definite 
sum with which to purchase new ma- 
terials and supplies. Courses of study, 
units, and other mimeographed mate- 
rials may be obtained at a nominal 
cost or often in exchange for publica- 
tions of the laboratory (bibliographies, 
pamphlets, etc.). Pupils’ textbooks 
and other materials may also be ob- 
tained gratis or for little cost, but no 
laboratory can expect to operate ef- 
ficiently without some funds with 
which to purchase new materials, carry 
on research, publish necessary mate- 
rials, and provide for necessary help. 
Two hundred dollars to four hundred 
dollars per year is a conservative esti- 
mate of the amount necessary to keep 
a laboratory up-to-date after it has 
once been established. (The initial 
cost of the materials suggested above 
probably would be between $500 and 
$1,200.) 

5. Location. The curriculum lab- 
oratory should be located in a sep- 
arate room apart from, but close to, 
the library, the education classrooms, 
and the offices of the education staff. 
If possible an adjoining conference 
room should be provided, or an in- 
frequently used classroom may be used 
for this purpose. Proximity to the 
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general library facilities will make its 
resources more readily available to stu- 
dents not majoring in curriculum or 
education, and at the same time will 
make the periodicals and other fre- 
quently used library materials more 
readily accessible to those using the 
laboratory. A properly located room 
in either the library or education 
building, if they are not too far apart, 
will prove most satisfactory and will 
tend to alleviate the problems con- 
cerned with the transfer of materials 
now in the library. 

6. Equipment. The curriculum lab- 
oratory should be equipped with tables 
and chairs, and a desk for the person 
in charge; files for term papers and 
other materials; a file for the research 
index; suitable shelving for courses of 
study, units, books, and magazines; 
typewriter and mimeograph machine 
if possible; bulletin board; and a small 
blackboard for conference purposes if 
no conference room is available. 

7. Use of materials. All materials 
should be on limited reserve and if 
checked out for more than a few days 
at a time should be “‘on call.” Mate- 
rials that have been used should be 
returned to a designated spot and filed 
or placed on the shelves by the person 
in charge rather than by the students. 

8. Keeping the materials up-to-date. 
The materials should be kept up-to- 
date by checking periodically the 
sources which list new publications 
such as magazines, the Education In- 
dex, the Cumulative Book Index, bib- 
liographies, and other indexes and 
sources. The person in charge of the 
laboratory should assume major re- 
sponsibility for this work, but stu- 
dents may be assigned to help in their 
specific areas or interests. 




























































































SURVEY OF CURRICULUM LABORATORIES’ 


By BERNICE E. LEARY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tex THE past several years frequent 
reference to curriculum laboratories 
has been made in educational litera- 
ture. Catalogs of teacher-training in- 
stitutions have carried announcements 
of the establishment of laboratories 
and workshops for the use of students 
engaged in curriculum study and re- 
search, or in the development of 
courses of study, teaching units, and 
study bulletins, while periodicals de- 
voted exclusively to curriculum prob- 
lems have published descriptive ac- 
counts of laboratories established in 
different institutions. Almost nothing 
has been written, however, which 
would indicate the prevalence of cur- 
riculum laboratories or the general na- 
ture and scope of their activities and 
resources. 

It was for the purpose of securing 
such information: that the Office of 
Education at Washington addressed an 
inquiry concerning curriculum labora- 
tories to all state departments of edu- 
cation, 986 public school systems in 
cities of 10,000 population and over, 
176 teachers’ colleges, and 575 uni- 
versities and other institutions of 
higher education. The year reported 
was 1936-37. In the past twelve 
months practices have been modified, 
facilities expanded, and new labora- 
tories developed. Hence, the findings 
of the inquiry, briefly summarized 

1Condensed from Leary, Bernice E. Curricu- 
lum Laboratories and Divisions. (Their Or- 
ganization and Function in State Departments of 
Education, City School Systems, and Institutions 
of Higher Education.) United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, Bul- 
letin 1938, No. 7. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938. p. 33. 

2Harap, Henry. “The Curriculum Labora- 


tory,” New York State Education, 19: 634, 
April, 1932. 
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here, are not intended to show the 
status of curriculum laboratories in 
1938. Nor do they represent an ex- 
haustive study of the situation in 
1936-37. They are intended to show 
current tendencies in the provision of 
curriculum laboratories as revealed by 
the institutions replying to the in- 
quiry. 

A good deal of confusion surrounds 
the term “curriculum laboratory.” 
Not because etymologically it can 
mean anything but a place equipped 
for work on the curriculum, but be- 
cause of doubt as to when a place— 
a document room, a textbook library, 
a faculty room, a seminar room, or 
even a supervisor’s office, any one of 
which frequently bears the earmarks 
of what the new order calls a “cur- 
riculum laboratory”—may rightly be 
dignified by that title. 

Inherent in the confusion are ques- 
tions as to the quality and quantity 
of resources that should characterize 
a curriculum laboratory. Is it enough 
that a room be provided with ‘‘an ex- 
tensive card catalog, a complete col- 
lection of courses from all parts of the 
United States, an extensive collection 
of reports of curriculum research, a 
large collection of units of work on 
every subject, lists of objectives for 
most subjects, and a fairly complete 
library of general books on the curric- 
ulum?”? Or is it more important, as 
one writer has said, to provide “a rich 
collection of documents which may be 
made to contribute to an understand- 
ing of such matters as the role of 
the large corporation in modern so- 
ciety, the distribution of income in 
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relation to the maintenance of a bal- 
anced economy, the educational im- 
plications of the impact of technology 
on the pattern of the worker’s life, 
the educational problem of a changing 
population, the role of government as 
a social agency, and a score of other 
problems of similar import?’’® 

If both types of resources are nec- 
essary, what constitutes an “extensive” 
collection of the one and a “rich” 
collection of the other? And what 
should be the proportion of courses 
of study and other educational mate- 
rials to public documents, govern- 
ment publications, surveys of business, 
indexes of current social and economic 
information, and pamphlets dealing 
with problems of industry? If the 
curriculum laboratory is to be some- 
thing besides ‘‘a veritable storehouse 
where crusaders may go for supplies’’* 
what other attributes should it pos- 
sess? Is a curriculum “expert” essen- 
tial? And if so, how much time should 
he devote to guidance and counsel? 
What is a minimum sized staff for ef- 
fective functioning? How should 
curriculum laboratories function in 
programs of curriculum improvement? 

Different people have different an- 
swers for such questions. Responses 
to inquiries concerning resources, staff, 
housing, and activities seem to indicate 
that the term “curriculum laboratory” 
means all things to all men. Facilities 
which lead one person to answer “Yes, 
we have a curriculum laboratory,” 
may lead another to report “No,” 
and a third to record an equivocal 
“Yes and no,” with the qualification 
“probably more mo than yes.” Since 
it was not the purpose of this inquiry 
to fix standards as to what is or is not 






3**Educational News and Editorial Comment,”’ 
Elementary School Journal, 38: 329-330, Jan- 
uary, 1937. af 

‘Spears, Harold. Experiences in Building a 
Curriculum, p. viii. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. 
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a curriculum laboratory, decision was 
based upon evidence that an institu- 
tion provides (1) special housing or 
work facilities, and (2) special re- 
sources for curriculum study and re- 
search. 

Number Reported. Of the total 
107 curriculum laboratories identified, 
eleven belong to State departments of 
education, sixty-one to city school 
systems, and thirty-five to universities 
and teachers colleges. Geographically, 
they represent every section of the 
country. States in the East North 
Central section reported the largest 
number, twenty-two, and the New 
England States the smallest, three. 
East South Central States rank first 
in number of laboratories reported for 
higher institutions, and West South 
Central States second. In both sec- 
tions, curriculum laboratories have 
been established in connection with 
long-term State programs of curricu- 
lum improvement such as are being 
carried on in Alabama, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

Development of Curriculum Lab- 
oratories. It is of interest to note that 
the general trend in development of 
curriculum laboratories from 1916, 
the earliest date reported, to 1937, 
tends to parallel the production of 
courses of study and other curriculum 
materials. Only two city school sys- 
tems and no State department of ed- 
ucation, college or university lays 
claim to a curriculum laboratory prior 
to 1920 when the present movement 
in curriculum reorganization began. 
Prior to that date, also, fewer than 
1,500 courses of study had been pub- 
lished in the United States.5 By 1925, 





5SBruner, Herbert B. ‘‘Present Status of the 
Curriculum,’’ Curriculum Making in Current 
Practice. A Report of a Conference Held at 
Northwestern niversity. Evanston, Illinois: 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 
1932. p. 13. 
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the number of curriculum laboratories 
in the city school systems had 
creased to nine, and in teachers col- 
leges and universities to three, while 
published courses of study had reached 
9,875.° During the next five years, 
thirteen additional laboratories were 
set up by city school systems, six by 
higher institutions, and the first was 
instituted by a State department of 
education. The total number of 
courses of study accumulated during 
that period approximated 30,000.7 

The greatest development has come 
since 1930. Almost two-thirds of the 
curriculum laboratories reported in this 
study have been organized since that 
year, and more than seventy per cent 
of the current curriculum-improve- 
ment programs. Which is the cause 
and which the effect is probably less 
important than the apparent fact that 
curriculum work is coming to be in- 
creasingly associated with study and 
research. 

Staff. Providing a staff for the cur- 
riculum laboratory is a problem in 
many institutions. In colleges and 
universities, the director is generally a 
professor of education who offers 
courses in curriculum construction 
and acts as adviser and consultant for 
groups working on curriculum prob- 
lems. In ten institutions reporting he 
is also the chairman or head of the 
department of education. In seven 
he bears the title of director of cur- 
riculum, or director of curriculum 
laboratory. 

State departments of education are 
about equally divided between ap- 


®Ibid., p. 14. 

MIbid., p. 13 

Hand, Harold C., and French, Will. 
ysis of the Present Status in Curriculum Think- 


““Anal- 
ing,’’ The Changing Curriculum. The Joint 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., and The So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. pp. 1, 2. 
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pointing a director or chief of curric- 
ulum in charge of the laboratory, and 
assigning the directorship to some oth- 
er member of the staff, as for example, 
the director of research, the director 
of rural education, or the director of 
instruction. 

For public school systems, practices 
tend to vary with the size of the city. 
In the larger cities, the superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendent, director 
of instruction, or general supervisor 
directs the curriculum laboratory, 
while in cities of from 10,000 to 30,- 
000 population, curriculum improve- 
ment is combined with research under 
a single director. Only about one- 
sixth of the city school systems re- 
porting a laboratory have a special 
director. 

It was difficult to secure facts con- 
cerning the size of the laboratory staff, 
exclusive of director, for the reason 
that its membership varies with de- 
mands. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, for example, reported an in- 
crease in its stenographic staff from a 
few part-time members during the 
regular year to twelve or fifteen dur- 
ing the summer session when the pro- 
duction of curriculum materials is 
heaviest. Editorial services are also 
greatly extended at that time, while 
the professional staff is increased by 
State leaders directing State curricu- 
lum programs. 

Resources. Although all laborato- 
ries reported some educational mate- 
rials, chiefly professional books and 
magazines, workbooks and textbooks, 
yearbooks, bibliographies, and guides 
to curriculum construction; those re- 
porting administrative materials per- 
taining to school law, records, and re- 
ports; maps, posters, charts, and other 
display materials; standardized tests; 
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and collections of enrichment mate- 
rials were the exception rather than 
the rule. Courses of study appear to 
receive the greatest emphasis among 
facilities provided in all laboratories, 
the number reported reaching a maxi- 
mum of 505 for city school systems, 
538 for State departments of educa- 
tion, and 50,000 for higher institu- 
tions. 

The prevalence of course-of-study 
collections seems more or less a mat- 
ter of expediency, providing as they 
do the simplest means of evaluating 
curriculum practices and of setting up 
new programs in harmony with those 
of recognized merit. Yet dependence 
upon courses of study for source ma- 
terial may tend to overemphasize the 
importance of course-of-study making 
in curriculum improvement. Not in- 
frequently it leads to a kind of selec- 
tive borrowing from other courses, and 
an adapting of their objectives and 
activities to new materials. Within 
certain limitations this practice may 
not be altogether undesirable, pro- 
vided that the courses used as source 
material represent the activities and 
interests of children, and interpret the 
needs, deficiencies, and activities of 
society at large and of the social group 
they aim to serve; and provided, fur- 
ther, that persons adapting them are 
clearly aware of their social, industrial, 
and economic implications, and of the 
cultural, practical, and civic qualities 
of American life they are intended to 
promote. 

It seems safe to say that more than 
one curriculum committee has been 
forced to adapt the basic principles 
and objectives derived by others, for 
the reason that adequate source mate- 
rials dealing more directly with the 
current social scene are not available. 
In point of fact, curriculum laborato- 
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ries generally have a long way to go 
in providing such materials as govern- 
ment statistics, reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Report of the 
President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, reports of the National 
Resources Committee on Technologi- 
cal Trends and National Policy, and 
on Problems of a Changing Civiliza- 
tion, and similar surveys and reports. 
Furthermore, although many _ labora- 
tories provide yearbooks and bulletins 
containing the pronouncements of 
professional organizations, for exam- 
ple, the National Society for the Study 
of Education, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Department 
of Superintendence, and other Depart- 
ments of the National Education As- 
sociation, none reported compilations 
of expert opinion from labor organi- 
zations, farm bureaus, emergency re- 
lief administrations, insurance com- 
panies, safety councils, automobile 
clubs, and other lay groups. Yet all 
these may have value in determining 
functional objectives, as a recent anal- 
ysis of courses of study shows.® 

Activities. What activities are as- 
sociated with curriculum laboratories? 
Are they similar in kind and scope for 
all laboratories, whether in State de- 
partments of education, city school 
systems, or institutions of higher edu- 
cation? To what extent do curricu- 
lum laboratories provide leadership in 
curriculum improvement? These ques- 
tions are of large importance, since to 
know how curriculum laboratories 
function is one means of determining 
their contribution to the total program 
of curriculum improvement. 





®Leary, Bernice E. A Survey of Courses of 
Study and Other Curriculum Materials Published 
Since 1934. United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, No. 
31. Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938. pp. 185. 
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Eleven different activities were re- 
ported by State departments of educa- 
tion. Constructing courses of study 
and units of work, holding confer- 
ences on curriculum development, and 
publishing bulletins and courses of 
study received most frequent mention; 
whereas directing curriculum labora- 
tories in higher institutions, evaluating 
courses of study and other curriculum 
materials, and installing new State 
courses of study were mentioned by 
one State each. More than half of the 
activities reflect some degree of State 
leadership in curriculum work. 

The broad range of activities re- 
ported by higher institutions shows a 
somewhat different emphasis. Collect- 
ing and assembling curriculum mate- 
rials ranks first in frequency of men- 
tion, and editing and reviewing, last. 
Between these extremes are activities 
involved in producing curriculum ma- 
terials, advising and directing curric- 
ulum work, investigating problems of 
curriculum, distributing curriculum 
materials, offering courses in curricu- 
lum construction, and sponsoring cur- 
riculum conferences. No activity in 
any of these groups was listed by every 
institution reporting. 

Of the activities reported by city 
school systems, the largest per cent 
pertain to the actual construction and 
revision of courses of study. This 
fact, together with the observation 
that little mention was made of such 
activities as holding conferences about 
curriculum reorganization, organizing 
teachers for study, publishing curric- 
ulum monographs, developing guides 
for curriculum improvement, and the 
like, seems to indicate that many 
school systems utilize more expeditious 
means of securing workable courses of 
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study than long-term programs of cur- 
riculum reconstruction. 

That expediency is generally desired 
in local curriculum programs is fur- 
ther shown by the types of research 
and experimentation reported. For 
example, carrying on testing programs, 
the results of which can be used for 
an immediate improvement of instruc- 
tion, was mentioned far more fre- 
quently than conducting surveys, ex- 
perimenting with materials, grading 
children’s books, and other long-term 
research activities which aim toward 
an ultimate modification and improve- 
ment of the learning program. 

Whether individual groups should 
carry on these and other extensive 
types of research is a question that 
many school people are raising, as well 
as the related question as to whether 
curriculum development in its broad- 
est sense should be attempted by indi- 
vidual school systems. Perhaps the re- 
sults obtained do not justify the ex- 
penditures in time, money, and human 
effort that are now being duplicated in 
hundreds of school systems. It may 
be, as many believe, that a better cur- 
riculum can be developed with greater 
efficiency and economy through the 
combined resources of an entire State 
or of several States, leaving to city 
school systems the task of making such 
adjustments as are necessary to meet 
local needs. 

Before these questions can be an- 
swered, more facts must be obtained 
by detailed surveys of the functions 
and activities of curriculum laborato- 
ries and by a critical appraisal of the 
work of curriculum committees. How 
they are answered will help to deter- 
mine the future of curriculum labora- 
tories. 












‘ee YEARS ago, under the direction 
of Dr. Samuel Everett, Northwestern 
University founded a curriculum lab- 
oratory which based its development 
upon the needs of teachers utilizing 
its facilities. The results of this proc- 
ess may be of interest to other curric- 
ulum workers. Four types of collec- 
tions were gathered: (1) Textbooks, 
(2) Courses of study, (3) Profes- 
sional references, and (4) Enrichment 
materials. 

Textbooks, Courses of Study, Ref- 
erences. The textbook collection was 
accumulated by writing to publishers 
for their most recent texts. Each year 
a letter has been sent to each publisher, 
asking him to bring his collection up 
to date and to indicate which of the 
books had become obsolete. In this 
way the collection was held down to 
manageable proportions. It was much 
used by school administrators and by 
students in many courses in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

Shortly after the accumulation of 
courses of study had gathered mo- 
mentum it became apparent that for 
many purposes increasing size tended 
to diminish the effectiveness of the 
material. Going through a vast mass 
of relatively similar courses did not 
serve the purposes for which teachers 
came to the laboratory. Rather the 
number of courses tended to discour- 
age use of the material. Often the 
laboratory was visited by committees 
from fairly distant communities or by 
teachers and principals who could not 
be released from school duties for more 


than a day or two. These people 
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wanted to have available a compact 
group of outstanding courses repre- 
senting recent thinking. 

It was decided to build up a small, 
but select collection. Taking advan- 
tage of the selective work of the Co- 
lumbia University Curriculum Lab- 
oratory, its list of outstanding courses 
was used as the initial basis. News 
notes appearing in the CurricuULUM 
Journat were utilized to make sure 
that the best current productions were 
represented on the shelves. Of course, 
familiarity with the work of various 
curriculum revision programs enabled 
the laboratory to supplement these 
sources. 

The course of study collection was 
held to a limit of approximately two 
thousand courses, divided into classi- 
fications based upon type of course, 
grade level, and subject fields. An in- 
dication of the sort of course which 
is of most interest to those utilizing 
the laboratory is given by the fact 
that the most used items were the 
Virginia curriculum and the Pasadena 
book of suggestions for teachers. 

As a service to those using the 
facilities, a small collection of profes- 
sional references was made available. 
This included selected periodicals, the 
guides issued by state and city cur- 
riculum revision programs, books on 
curriculum problems, and descriptions 
of experimental work, such as the Lin- 
coln School units of work. Observa- 
tion of readers showed that “how to 
do it” works were the ones most high- 
ly valued. These were usually used 
in connection with the courses of 
study. 
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Enrichment Materials. The collec- 
tion which drew most attention and 
favorable comment from both teachers 
and administrators was a large display 
of enrichment materials. These in- 
cluded small textbooks, periodicals 
suitable for classroom use, government 
publications, pamphlets, charts, and 
posters. All were characterized by the 
fact that they could be obtained at 
little or no cost and were adapted to 
use in connection with units for which 
text material is comparatively scarce. 
The success of this collection led to 
its rapid expansion, made possible by 
the effective work of a small corps of 
NYA workers, students in the School 
of Education. Within one year the 
laboratory sent for, received, and filed 
approximately five thousand pieces of 
literature. 

A filing system that facilitated the 
use of the enrichment materials was 


developed. The material was placed 
on shelves, freely accessible to anyone 


in the room. Open metal boxes— 
Princeton-type files—enabled the lab- 
oratory to keep the material in full 
view at all times, and at the same time 
to use a filing system of many divi- 
sions. The classifications were based 
upon topics often covered in curricu- 
lum units. Thus, teachers could go 
directly to the boxes containing mate- 
rial appropriate to areas which their 
classes were covering or intending to 
cover. Typical topics were Housing, 
Africa, Food, Steel, Radio, Advertis- 
ing, and Sociai Usages. 

Each box of enrichment material 
contained a wide variety of publica- 
tions, of possible value to both teach- 
ers and pupils. Thus, the boxes on 
housing displayed government pub- 
lications which teachers could use as 
references, booklets on housing pub- 
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lished by textbook companies, the ap- 
propriate issue of Building America, 
picture books to be obtained in five- 
and-ten-cent stores, photographs, gov- 
ernment pamphlets, and items issued 
by a wide range of civic organizations. 
The problem of propaganda was han- 
dled by making an effort to see that 
when one partisan booklet was placed 
in any collection differing points of 
view were also represented. 

The enrichment materials collection 
served several purposes in connection 
with curriculum revision programs. 
Often, after teachers had developed 
plans for class activities based upon 
their study of the courses of study 
and professional references, they would 
complete their work by preparing for 
their own use lists of booklets and 
graphic instructional items for which 
they, or their classes, could write. In 
several cases, teachers declared that 
while they had prepared plans for in- 
novations in their work they had 
doubted whether they could put these 
plans into effect. They stated that 
one of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting them was a paucity of in- 
structional materials and lack of 
knowledge concerning how to remedy 
this deficiency. 

Another use for the enrichment 
materials collection was that of giving 
valuable assistance to curriculum ex- 
periments after they had reached the 
stage of classroom development. 
Teachers who were hampered by the 
difficulty of locating suitable material 
made use of the displays. Not only 
could they secure lists of available 
publications, but they could inspect 
these to determine which were likely 
to be of greatest value. An example 
of the usefulness of this type of col- 
lection was given in the development 
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of the experimental Northwestern- 
Evanston Unit of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School. Students, as well 
as teachers, drew heavily upon the re- 
sources of the laboratory when study 
turned to fields for which the available 
library facilities proved inadequate. 

To make a similar service available 
to teachers too far from Evanston to 
visit the laboratory during the school 
year, a series of annotated lists of en- 
richment materials has been projected. 

Upon request of students and fac- 
ulty members the facilities of the lab- 
oratory were supplemented with col- 
lections of maps, evaluation instru- 
ments, report forms, guidance records, 
and items of primary interest to ad- 
ministrators. 

Use of the Laboratory. A word 
should be said as to the procedures used 
in bringing the laboratory into the 
widest possible use. Not only were its 
facilities employed in connection with 
curriculum courses, but it was utilized 
by courses in other fields. Classes in 
elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, and special subject fields were 
encouraged to hold sessions in the lab- 
oratory to learn of its facilities and to 
inspect the collections. The fact that 
the School of Education staff meetings 
were held in the laboratory further 
aided in acquainting faculty members 
with its resources. 

The laboratory made a policy of 
preparing special tabletop displays and 
shelf collections for use in connection 
with various courses. The regular dis- 
plays were rearranged to meet the 
needs of student groups. An instance 
will illustrate how this technique was 
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employed: for a course in the teaching 
of mathematics a section of shelves 
was set aside in order that in one place 
there might be found textbooks, 
courses of study, professional refer- 
ences, evaluation instruments, and en- 
richment materials of special interest 
to mathematics teachers. The success 
of this policy is shown by the fact 
that during one summer as many as 
300 students a day consulted the col- 
lections. 

A similar policy was employed to 
stimulate use of the laboratory by 
school systems. Curriculum revision 
committees were invited to hold meet- 
ings in the laboratory and to freely 
utilize its facilities. During its first 
year, the laboratory was used as a bi- 
weekly meeting place on Saturdays 
for a curriculum committee of rural 
teachers, some of whose members made 
a fifty-mile automobile trip to reach 
the laboratory. At their request the 
laboratory secured a shelf of references 
designed to meet their special needs. 
In short, the curriculum laboratory 
strove to serve as a central clearing- 
house to make needed materials avail- 
able to all students and teachers who 
might profit from such a service. 

Perhaps the finding of greatest in- 
terest to curriculum workers was the 
discovery that successful installation 
of educational innovations is consider- 
ably facilitated by availability of a 
source of suggestions for locating in- 
structional materials. The usefulness 
of a curriculum laboratory is enhanced 
if its development is guided by the 
same response to the felt needs of users 
as is typical of any sound educational 
procedure. 































































































































































































LABORATORY SCHOOL AS CENTER FOR CURRICULUM 


STUDY 


By VIOLA THEMAN 


Northwestern University 


A coursE IN child development 
designed to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of teachers in service in elemen- 
tary schools was given in the College 
of Education of the University of 
Minnesota during the 1938 Summer 
Session. Organized primarily for Mich- 
igan teachers sent on scholarships to 
the University of Minnesota by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, this course encom- 
passed activities involving the full time 
of students for a period of eight weeks. 

In planning the course the directors 
of the program interviewed some of 
the teachers and observed many of 
their actual school situations and com- 
munities in which the students were 
employed. Thus, efforts were directed 
toward ascertaining the teachers’ spe- 
cial needs and problems. More than 
half of the sixty-three persons enrolled 
were college graduates who were em- 
ployed in towns varying in population 
from approximately 500 to 455,000. 
The average size of the town was 
between 2,500 and 5,000. The aver- 
age teaching experience was four years 
and the range was from one to twen- 
ty-one years. 

Three primary needs of these people 
as teachers appeared significant: first, 
an opportunity to work cooperatively 
in the development and evaluation of 
a series of learning experiences direct- 
ed toward a common goal; second, di- 
rected observation of children to dis- 
close how mental, physical, and emo- 
tional factors operate reciprocally in 
determining the nature and direction 
of growth; third, rich and varied ex- 
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periences directed to develop and foster 
social sensitivity. 

During the first few days the group 
was concerned primarily with discov- 
ering the possibilities for mutually 
beneficial experiences. The group con- 
cluded at this time that the areas of 
interest should include: arts and crafts, 
music, sociological formations, a week- 
ly magazine, radio and drama, read- 
ings in education and psychology, so- 
cial activities, lectures, and evaluation 
of the summer’s experience. Commit- 
tees were formed to assume responsi- 
bility for the various areas. On the 
basis of his interest, his potential serv- 
ice to the group, and his ability to 
learn from the experiences, each stu- 
dent, after consultation with the in- 
structor, became a member of one of 
the committees. Thus, each individ- 
ual was obliged to appraise his activi- 
ties and his role in so far as his own 
growth, his contribution to his com- 
mittee, and his service to the group 
were concerned. 

Committees met frequently to plan 
and modify their activities as special 
needs of the group developed or be- 
came apparent. To coordinate the 
activities of these committees and to 
determine matters of policy for the 
group as a whole, an executive council 
was selected by the group. This coun- 
cil conferred with the instructor at 
least once a week. 

The enthusiasm of the class con- 
cerning this organization was revealed 
in the report of the summer’s expe- 
rience written by a committee on 
evaluation. The students stated that 
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the summer’s experience afforded them 
a learning opportunity in which they 
came to recognize the significance and 
the value of group planning, partici- 
pation, and shared activity. 

Because the actual observation of 
children appears to be the most ef- 
fective way to study children’s growth 
and development, a demonstration 
school with four classrooms and ninety 
children was provided in one of the 
Minneapolis public schools. All the 
children had been enrolled previously 
in this school which employed their 
regular teachers during the summer 
session. The school was selected be- 
cause the families in this section of 
the city were comparable in social and 
economic status to those in the school 
districts from which these Michigan 
teachers came. It seemed important 
to provide a stimulating environment 
for the children and yet it was essen- 
tial that certain factors should be con- 
trolled in order to avoid too great a 
contrast with a typical teaching situa- 
tion. Although the classrooms were 
equipped as adequately as the available 
facilities of the school system afforded, 
numerous attractive books, work 
benches, tools, inexpensive art mate- 
rials, and simple musical instruments 
were provided. 

Emphasis in the daily morning ob- 
servations was placed on conditions 
which would foster well-rounded de- 
velopment of the children rather than 
exemplify particular teaching methods. 
Of help in directing observation to 
desirable phases was the active par- 
ticipation of the students in the ad- 
ministration of interest inventories to 
the children, visits to the children’s 
homes, and conferences with the dem- 
onstration teachers. Developmental 
histories of some children were made 
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available; each student observed one 
group of children for six weeks and 
made a detailed study of the growth 
of one child in the group. 

The parents were encouraged to 
participate in the activities. They 
were invited to visit classes, to attend 
a school picnic, to take part in some 
group discussions, to accompany the 
children on bus trips, and to attend a 
series of six lectures on child growth. 
These lectures were given by special- 
ists in psychology, psychiatry, den- 
tistry, dietetics, and pediatrics. By 
including the parents in these activi- 
ties, students became better acquainted 
with the children’s social milieu and 
came to recognize the important role 
which parents occupy in children’s de- 
velopment. 

Group activities were planned for 
about thirty-five of the forty after- 
noons of the course. Three after- 
noons of each week were devoted to 
discussions, and to lectures by the in- 
structor or by other members of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota. 
These lecturers included Dean W. Peik, 
Dora V. Smith, John E. Anderson, 
Max Seham, William O’Brien, and H. 
J. Otto, the Educational Director of 
the Kellogg Foundation. In addition 
to these lectures, the group attended 
the weekly news reels and the convo- 
cation addresses. Speakers at these 
meetings included Upton Close, Joseph 
Smith, Carl Mose, and George Dillon. 

Two visits to other schools were 
made by the entire group; one to the 
Michael Dowling School for Crippled 
Children and one to the nursery school 
in the Institute for Child Welfare. 

On Friday afternoons trips were 
made, in caravan style, to various 
places of social or cultural signifi- 
cance. The places were selected by a 
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vote of the class after the committee 
on tours had investigated the varied 
opportunities. Group trips with ade- 
quate guide service were taken to the 
flour mills, Betty Crocker Test Kitch- 
en, wheat market, St. Paul Stock 
Yards, Chamber of Commerce, Still- 
water State Prison, Walker Art Gal- 
lery, Minneapolis Art Institute, Fort 
Snelling and Sibley House, and the 
Minnesota State Capitol and Museum. 

A steak fry in the woods given the 
first week of school, a tea, a class 
luncheon, and a river trip down the 
Mississippi in a stern wheeler afforded 
opportunities for the class to become 
well acquainted. A weekly magazine 
also served this purpose and, in addi- 
tion, provided an opportunity for crea- 
tive writing. 

No readings were assigned. A loan 
collection of books from the Univer- 
sity library was supplemented by the 
class purchase of over sixty recent 
books in education and psychology. 
A wide variety of current periodicals 
supplied additional opportunities for 
extensive reading. A display of books 
and magazines for children was ar- 
ranged and located in the same attrac- 
tively arranged room used by the 
adults for their reading. 

A specially equipped workshop was 
provided for the adults who enjoyed 
experimenting with a variety of ma- 
terials. The committee on art, with 
little instructional assistance, assumed 
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responsibility for the materials and as- 
sisted in the development of tech- 
niques in activities such as linoleum 
and soap carving, clay modeling, and 
finger painting. The members of the 
music group made simple musical in- 
struments such as xylophones and 
chimes which they later used with 
children in the demonstration classes. 
Additional experiences in art included 
a visit to the WPA art and craft 
project; a demonstration of how to 
make and use shadow, hand-and-string 
puppets (given by Mrs. Meeder, the 
state director of the WPA art proj- 
ect); a trip to the headquarters of 
the Lone Craftsman of Minnesota, 
where a movie was shown that por- 
trayed the work of rehabilitation; and 
a lecture by Mr. Hilpert, who orig- 
inated the Owattona Art Project. 

Credit, but no grade, was given to 
each adult who attended regularly 
and participated actively in the pro- 
gram. In the opinions of the class 
(who had previously agreed to the 
plan) and of the instructor, this prac- 
tice eliminated undesirable competi- 
tion, attempts to impress the staff, and 
instead, focussed attention on coopera- 
tion and self-evaluation. The weekly 
diary required of each student revealed 
in numerous cases that significant 
growth had been made in his ability 
to recognize, understand, and direct 
children’s purposes in worth-while en- 
deavors. 
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THE MICHIGAN SECONDARY CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 


By J. W. MENGE 
Associate in Evaluation 
and 
J. CECIL PARKER 
Director, Secondary School Curriculum Study 


O, JUNE 27, 1938, one hundred 
fifty teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents from the secondary schools 
of Michigan assembled in the audito- 
rium of the Angell School in Ann 
Arbor to begin an intensive study of 
problems related to the improvement 
of instruction in their respective school 
situations. The group consisted of 
sixty-three women and eighty-seven 
men representing eighty-eight schools 
in seventy-seven different communi- 
ties. The major purposes of the work- 
shop were to assist the members in 
formulating definite plans for study 
and action in their actual school sit- 
uations, and to locate or to develop 
definite materials and ideas with which 
to facilitate the execution of those 
plans. 

In order that these purposes might 
be achieved, opportunities for six dif- 
ferent types of activities were made 
available: general sessions for the en- 
tire group, small group meetings, in- 
dividual conferences with staff mem- 
bers, individual work on problems 
selected, informal discussion among 
participants, and conferences with in- 
dividuals and groups outside the work- 
shop. 

The physical facilities of the build- 
ing in which the workshop was housed 
included, in addition to the auditorium, 
ten workrooms equipped with tables 
and chairs, a library,’ a typing room 
where typewriters were available at all 


1Members of the workshop also had access to 


all the library resources of the University of 
Michigan. 


times, and a large lounge and recrea- 
tion room. Not the least of the at- 
tractions was a soft drink stand near 
the door of the lounge. It is probable 
that cooling draughts no less than 
speeches enabled many of the partici- 
pants to carry on during some of the 
very warm days in July and August. 

During the first few days small 
working groups were formed on the 
basis of similarities in problems se- 
lected, and each individual, with the 
assistance of members of the staff, de- 
fined his problem and outlined a tenta- 
tive plan of attack. Meetings of the 
working groups, as groups, were 
planned with the members in terms 
of their interests and needs. These 
meetings were devoted largely to dis- 
cussions of individual problems and 
criticisms of individual work. 

The following excerpts from the 
notes of members of the staff indicate 
a few of the types of problems on 
which individuals worked: preparation 
of source materials for a course in so- 
cialized mathematics for grades eleven 
and twelve; a core course for sixty 
non-college preparatory seniors; plans 
for developing faculty orientation to- 
ward a core program for the seventh 
grade; evaluation materials for a jun- 
ior high school mathematics program; 
plans and source materials for improv- 
ing a senior high school social studies 
course; plans and source materials for 
professional faculty meetings next 
year; plans and source materials for 
the development of a community im- 
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provement program; plans and mate- 
rials for a junior high school remedial 
reading program. 

Participants used a large portion of 
their time in working on these indi- 
vidual problems. The remainder of 
their time was devoted to taking part 
in small group discussions, individual 
conferences, and attending general 
sessions. All members of the group 
reported at 8:15 A.M. five days a week 
and worked until about 3:30. In gen- 
eral the working day was divided 
somewhat as follows: 


8:15- 9:45—General sessions of the entire 
group as needed (every day dur- 
ing the first week, two or three 
times each week thereafter). 

9:45-11:45—Individual. work, conferences 
with staff members, sessions of 
smaller working groups as 
needed. 

11:45- 1:15—Noon recess. 

1:15- 3:00—Individual work and _ confer- 

ences with staff members. 

3:00—Small group meetings, announced 
presentations, reports, confer- 
ences, or individual work. 


The general sessions were devoted to 
considerations of problems or strands 
common to almost all of the individual 
problems. Problems of studying the 
individual student, evaluation, study- 
ing the community, and the nature 
of learning were stressed. Committees 
were appointed to minister to the rec- 
reational needs of the group. A golf 
tournament was held, a men’s softball 
team was organized, two evening so- 
cial meetings of the entire group were 
held, two sessions of square dancing 
were held under the direction of one 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
the early American dance, and several 
picnics were planned for small groups. 

In addition to the director, the reg- 
ular staff of the workshop included six 
people who devoted full time and three 
people who devoted half time to as- 


sisting individuals in working toward 
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solutions of their selected problems. 
Additional staff assistance was given 
by approximately fifty educational 
leaders from various institutions in the 
state and by a few from outside Mich- 
igan. These people contributed gen- 
erously of their time and efforts in 
speaking at general sessions and at 
small group meetings and in making 
themselves available for individual 
conferences. A number of the work- 
shop participants expressed the opin- 
ion that opportunities for discussing 
problems with individuals who have 
made significant contributions to edu- 
cation in the state constituted one of 
the most stimulating and valuable 
types of experience. 

Provisions were made for periodic 
evaluation of the workshop experiences 
by participants. At the end of each 
week each member prepared a brief 
outline or progress report on his work 
during that week. These reports were 
based on five questions: (1) What did 
you do during the week toward the so- 
lution of your problem? (2) What 
specific difficulties did you encounter? 
(3) How did you overcome these dif- 
ficulties, or what suggestions do you 
have for meeting them? (4) What 
do you plan to do next week? (5) 
What suggestions do you have for im- 
proving the workshop program? Mem- 
bers of the staff used the reports in 
making plans for types of services to 
individuals which seemed most appro- 
priate to their expressed needs. For 
example, on their first weekly evalua- 
tions a number of persons suggested 
that the workshop library remain open 
on certain evenings. As a result of 
these suggestions the library facilities 
were made available every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening. 

More comprehensive evaluations by 
the participants of the total workshop 
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experience were undertaken at the end 
of the fourth week and at the end of 
the sixth week. Forms were prepared 
on which each member responded to 
questions regarding the general ses- 
sions, small group meetings, individual 
conferences, opportunities and facili- 
ties for individual work, and the rec- 
reational program. The fourth week 
evaluations were anonymous since the 
major purpose was to evaluate the pro- 
gram and not the individuals who 
filled out the forms. One of the major 
purposes of the sixth week evaluation 
was to get suggestions of ways in 
which the various aspects of such a 
program might be improved; also, 
questions were asked regarding types 
of assistance which might be rendered 
to schools by members of the staff and 
others during the coming year. The 
instructions on this form stated that 
the name might be omitted if desired. 

In the space reserved for ‘general 
comments” on both of the evaluation 
forms frequent mention was made of 
the democratic atmosphere of the 
workshop, the effectiveness of an in- 
dividual’s being permitted to work on 
his own problem, and the practical 
value of experiences provided in terms 
of their probable contributions to the 
improvement of instruction in actual 
classroom situations. 

The Michigan Cooperative Work- 
shop was planned by the Directing 
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Committee of the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum and 
was made possible through the coop- 
eration of Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Michigan State College, Michigan 
State Normal College, Northern State 
Teachers College, University of Mich- 
igan, Wayne University, Western State 
Teachers College, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Education, the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, 
and the General Education Board. Ar- 
rangements were made with the coop- 
erating universities and colleges where- 
by those eligible to do graduate or un- 
dergraduate work could receive six 
hours of credit in the institution at 
which they registered. The records 
show that 135 of the 150 members of 
the workshop applied for graduate 
credit and one person registered for 
undergraduate credit. 

Definite plans have been made by 
the staff of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum and the 
staff of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for exerting every ef- 
fort to keep in touch with each indi- 
vidual participant in his own school 
situation this year, with the idea of 
rendering assistance in the working out 
of problems and of making available 
to others information regarding sig- 
nificant developments in different 


communities in the State. 


ANNUAL LIST OF OUTSTANDING COURSES OF STUDY 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER and C. MAURICE WIETING? 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ni INCREASING number and im- 
proved quality of the courses of study 
judged in the Curriculum Laboratory, 
Teachers College, since November, 
1937, is indicative of the widespread 
and intelligent activity in curriculum 
construction. Every year since 1925 
a form letter asking for curriculum 
materials has been sent to every state 
department and to selected schools in 
every section of the country. While 
undoubtedly some excellent courses of 
study have not been received by the 
laboratory, most of the best materials 
produced recently are probably listed 
here. 

All of these courses of study were 
evaluated by using the “Criteria for 
Evaluating Course-of-Study Mate- 
rials.”2 These criteria are a modifica- 
tion of earlier standards developed in 
the Curriculum Laboratory.* Courses 
of study which have been included 
previously on outstanding lists were 
rejudged in May, 1938, the revised 
set of criteria being used as the eval- 
uating instrument. The list given 
below, however, contains only those 
courses of study received in the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory between the dates 
of October, 1937, and October, 1938. 
It is interesting to note that of the 


1With the assistance of graduate students in 
Teachers College: Fern Boell, Wilhelmina Hill, 


Leslie Johnson, William McCallum, William 
Tuchman, V. Faure Rilliet, Idabelle Yeiser, and 
Esther Anson. 

2Bruner, H. B. 
Course-of-Study Materials.’’ 
Record, November, 1937. 

8Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Bruner, H. B. 
Rating Elementary School Courses of Study. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 5 

Bruner, H. B., Wood, H. B., and Wieting, 
C. M. Judged Outstanding Courses of Study. 
Revised List. May, 1938. Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Teachers College, Columbia, University 


“Criteria for Evaluating 
Teachers College 


39,046 courses of study rated by the 
old and by the revised criteria, 14.9 
per cent of them have been judged 
outstanding. 

Last year course-of-study bulletins 
and study guides for teacher use in 
curriculum construction were evalu- 
ated for the first time and this year 
there has been a marked increase in 
materials turned out in this area. An- 
other trend in the field seems to be the 
production of source materials, teach- 
ers’ guides, and bibliographies by cur- 
riculum committees, but since these 
materials cover such a broad range 
they are not included in this list. 


ELEMENTARY 


FINE ARTS 

Fort Worth. Creative Activities in the Fine 
Arts. Grades 1-3; 4-6. 1937-38. 

Illinois State. Art Area of the Rural School 
Curriculum. Grades 1-8. 1938. 

Mishawaka, Indiana. Art Course of Study. 
Grades 1-3. 1936. 

Bakersfield, California. Music Outline by 
Grades. Grades 1-6. 1936. 

White Plains, New York. Tentative Curricula 
and Courses of Study in Music. 1934. 


GENERAL 

Bakersfield, California. Primary Grades. 1937. 

Hamilton County, Tennessee. Professional 
Yearbook, Elementary Schools. Grades 1-2; 
1938. Grades 5-6; 1937. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. An Administrative Bul- 
letin for the Elementary Schools. 1937. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Kindergarten Course 

of Study. 1938. 

Mississippi State. A Guide for Curriculum 
Reorganization in the Elementary School. 
Bulletin No. 4. 1937. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Professional 
Yearbook, 1938-39. Part II, 1938. 

Muncie, Indiana. Unified Primary Activity 
Course of Study. Grades 1-3. 1938. 

New Mexico State. Activities for the Non- 
Recitation Periods. Number Two. 1938. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, SAFETY 

Fort Worth, Texas. Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation. Grades K-3; 1937. Grades 4-6; 
1937. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts. Health and Phys- 
ical Education. A Tentative Course of 
Study. Grades 4-6. 1937. 

Wyoming State. Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools. Health Education Including 
Safety. Grades 1-8. Bulletin No. 16. 1937. 

Bakersfield, California. Units in Health Ed- 
ucation. Primary Grades; Intermediate 
Grades. 1936. 

Philippine Islands. Health-Teaching Activi- 
ties. Grades 1-2. 1936. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. A Teachers Manual 
of Pupil Guidance in Physical Education for 
Elementary Grades. Grades 1-6. 1937. 

Kansas City, Missouri. Playtime Activities: 
Tentative Course of Study in Physical Edu- 
cation. Grades 1-3. 1937. 

University City, Missouri. A Physical Educa- 
tion Course of Study. Grades K-6. 1938. 

New York State. Safety Education. Grades 
1-8. 1937. 

Olney, Texas. A Tentative Teachers Manual 
in Safety Education. Grades Elementary 
to Junior High School. 1938. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Course of Study 
in Industrial Arts. Grades 1-4. 1936. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Bulletin for Teach- 
ers, Source Materials. No. 3-1, Grade 3A; 
No. 3-2, Grade 3B; No. 4-1, Grade 4. 1937. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Berkeley, California. English: Oral and Writ- 
ten Expression. Grades 3-6. 1934. 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island. Grade Units 
in English for Grades I-III]. 1938. Grade 
Units in English for Grades IV-VI. 1938. 

Illinois State. Language Arts Area of the 
Rural School Curriculum Guide. 1938. 

Oklahoma State. Tentative Edition of Study 
in Elementary Language. Grades 1-8. 1936. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study Ob- 
jective I—Language Arts and the Tools of 
Learning. Grades K-3. 1937. 

Texas State. Tentative Course of Study in 
Language Arts. 1936. 

New Mexico State. Handwriting Instruction. 
1937. 

Oregon State. Language and Penmanship. 
Grades 1-8. 1937. 

New York, New York. Guide for Librarians 
in the Elementary and Junior High School 
and Course of Study and Syllabus in the 
Use of Library Books. 1937. 

Berkeley, California. Reading. 
1936. 

Ironwood, Michigan. Suggestions and Guide 
for Teachers of Non-Reading or Transi- 
tion Groups. 1937. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
of Reading Readiness. 


Grades 3-6. 


A Cooperative Study 
1937. 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Tentative Edi- 
tion of Course of Study in Elementary 
Language. Grades 1-8. 1936. 

Panama Canal Zone. Course of Study in 
Reading. Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 1938. 
San Jose, California. Elementary Curriculum 

Materials. Vol. I. 1938. 

Winona, Minnesota. Introduction to the Read- 
ing Curriculum. 1938. 

Wyoming State. Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools in Primary Reading. 
Grades 1-3. 1937. 


MATHEMATICS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Guided Learning in 
Arithmetic. Grades K-3. 1938. 

Illinois State. Mathematics Area of the Rural 
School Curriculum Guide. 1938. 

New York State. Mathematics for Elementary 
Schools. Grades 1-6. 1937. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Tentative Math- 
ematics Course of Study. Part I, Grades 
4-6. 1938. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Social Arithmetic 
in the Elementaty Curriculum. Grades 3-6. 
1938. 

SCIENCE 


Atlanta, Georgia. Living and Growing in the 
Atlanta Public Schools. Nature. Grades 
K-1. 1937. 

Illinois State. 
Rural School. 
1-6. 1938. 

Iowa State. 
Grades 1-8. 1937. 

Joliet, Illinois. Tentative Course of Study in 
Elementary Science. Grades 1-6. 1937. 
Madison, Wisconsin. Natural Science. Grades 

4, 5, and 6. 1937. 

New Rochelle, New York. 
I-VII. 1938. 

Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
6. 1937. 


Natural Science Area of the 
Curriculum Guide. Grades 


A Guide for Teaching Science. 


Science Bulletins 
Science Units. Grade 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Atlanta, Georgia. Living and Growing in the 
Home-School Community. Grades K-3; 
1937. Grades 4-6; 1938. 

Atlanta, Georgia. Community Life Series; 
Our Leisure, Grades K-3; Farm Life, Grade 
1; Citizenship, Grades 1-3. 1937. 

Brockton, Massachusetts. Geography and His- 
tory for Social Living. Grade 5. 1938. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Curriculum Bulletin. So- 
cial Studies. Grades V and VI. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Units; Vacation 
Days; Courtesy; Fire Prevention; Cowboys. 
1937. 

Maryland State. Curriculum Materials in the 
Social Studies. Grades 4-6. 1938. 

New Mexico. Reorganization of the Social 
Studies Program in the State of New Mex- 
ico. 1938. 
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New York, New York. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 1. The Evolution of Common Things. 
Unit I, Aviation; Unit II, Communication. 
1937. 

New York, New York.. Bulletin No. 2. We 
Visit the Orient. 1938. 

New York, New York. Social Studies Unit. 
Public Services and Public Utilities. 1938. 

New York State. Suggestions for the Guid- 
ance of Schools in the Development of a 
Social Studies Program. Manual 2, 1937. 
Manual 3, 1938. 

Oakland, California. Social Science Course of 
Study. Grades 3-4, 5, 6. 1937. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study Ob- 
jective III—Social Relations. Grades K-3; 
4-7. 1936. 

Sacramento, California. Elementary Social 
Studies. Monograph No. 14. Part I, Grade 
3; Part II, Grade 4; Part III, Grade 5; 
Part IV, Grade 6. 1937. 

San Jose, California. Elementary Curriculum 
Materials. Vol. III. 1938. 

St. Louis County, Missouri. The Teaching of 
the Social Studies. Washington University. 

” St. Louis County Commission on the Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies. 1938. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Texas State. Teaching Commerce. Junior 
and Senior High School. 


EXTRA CURRICULAR 

Little Rock, Arkansas. Extra Curricular Mon- 
ograph. Junior and Senior High School. 
1935. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. A Handbook on 
Clubs for Junior High School. 1936. 


GENERAL 

Mississippi State. A Guide for Curriculum 
Reorganization in the Secondary School 
Grades. Grades 7-12. Bulletin No. 5. 
1937. 

FINE ARTS 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestions for Art Edu- 
cation in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1938. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. Course of Study in Art. 
Grades 7-9. 1936. 

Berkeley, California. Course of Study in 
Music Education. Junior and Senior High 
School. 1937. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. Course of Study in 
Music for the Junior High School. Grades 
7-9. 1936. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Courses of Study 
in Music. Junior and Senior Divisions. 
Grades 7-12. 1937. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 


French Reading. Non-Regents. Grades 8- 
10. 1936. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts. French. Grades 8- 
9.. 3937. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 

Alabama State. Course of Study in Health 
and Physical Education for Junior and 
Senior High School Girls. 1936. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation for Girls. 1937. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation for Boys. 1937. 

Bakersfield, California. Units in Health Edu- 
cation for Junior High School. 1936. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. A Tentative Course 
of Study in Physical Education for Junior 
and Senior High School Girls. 1938. 

Kansas City, Missouri. Safety in the Curric- 
ulum. Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1937. 

Oklahoma State. Tentative Instructional Units 
in Street and Traffic Safety Education. 
1938. 

Olney, Texas. A Tentative Teachers Man- 
ual in Safety Education. Grades 1-9. 1938. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Fort Worth, Texas. Homemaking Education. 
Bulletin 185. Junior and Senior High. 
1937. 

Indiana State. Course of Study in Home 
Economics. Grades 7-9. 1936. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Home Economics Mate- 
rials to Try Out and Revise. Grades 7- 
12. 1938. 

Texas State. Course of Study in Homemak- 
ing. Part I below the Eighth Grade; Part 
II above the Eighth Grade. 1937. 

The Panama Canal Zone. Household Arts. 
Grades 8-10. 1937. 

Utah State. Course of Study for Homemak- 
ing. Grades 7-9, and above. 1936. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Baltimore County, Maryland. Course of Study 
in English. Part Three. Grades 7-9. 1937. 
Flint, Michigan. Course of Study in English 
for Z Groups in Junior High School. 1935. 
New York State. Syllabus in English for Sec- 
ondary Schools. Grades 7-12. 1937. 
Oklahoma State. A Tentative Instructional 
Unit in Movie Appreciation. Grades :7-12. 
.1938. 
Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
English: Non-Regents. Grades 7-12. 
Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
English. Part I. Grades 8-12. 1937. 
The Panama Canal Zone. Speech and Writing 
for Junior and Senior High School. 1937. 
MATHEMATICS : 
Texas State. Teaching Mathematics in Junior 
and Senior High School. 1937. 
SCIENCE 


Rochester, New York. Science Course of 
Study. Grades 8-9. 1937. 
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Saginaw, Michigan. Course of Study in Sci- 
ence. Grades 7-10. 1938. 


Texas State. Teaching Science. Junior and 


Senior High School. 1937. 
The Panama Canal Zone. Course of Study in 
Elementary Science. Grade 7. 1937. 
The Panama Canal Zone. Course of Study in 
General Science. Grade 9. 1937. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Atlanta, Georgia. Social Science. Grade 7. 


1938. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
Social Studies. Grade 9. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Social Science Materials 
to Try Out and Revise. Grades 7-9. 1938. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


AGRICULTURE 

Winona, Minnesota. Course of Study in 

Agriculture. 1938. 
COMMERCIAL 

Flint, Michigan. Outline of Retail Selling 
I and II. Grade 12. 1938. 

Fort Worth, Texas. A Tentative Course of 
Study in Typewriting I, II, III, Bulletin No. 
190; A Tentative Course of Study for 
Shorthand I, II, III and Secretarial Prac- 
tice, Bulletin No. 191; A Tentative Course 
of Study for Bookkeeping I, II, III, IV, 
Bulletin No. 193; A Tentative Course for 
Commercial Law, Bulletin 194; A Tentative 
Course of Study for Business-Economic 
Problems, Bulletin 195; A Tentative Course 
of Study for Salesmanship, Bulletin No. 
196; A Tentative Program for Effective 
Economic Living, Bulletin No. 197. 1937. 

Texas State. Teaching Commerce. Junior 
and Senior High School. 1938. 

New York, New York. Syllabus in Typewrit- 
ing. 1937. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
General Business—1, Non-Regents. Grade 
8. 1936; Course of Study in General Busi- 
ness—2, Non-Regents. Grade 10. 1936; 
Manual for Teachers to Accompany Courses 
of Study in General Business, Non-Regents. 
1937; Course of Study in General Business— 
3, Non-Regents. Grade 11. 1937; Course 
of Study in General Business—4, Non-Re- 
gents. Grade 12. 1937. 


FINE ARTS 

Los Angeles County, California. 
preciation. 1936. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
of Study in Fine Arts. 
1938. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestions for Art Edu- 


cation in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1938. 


Berkeley, California. 
sic Education. 
School. 1937. 


Art Ap- 


Tentative Course 
Secondary School. 


Course of Study in Mu- 
Junior and Senior High 
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Los Angeles County, California. 
Life as Reflected in Its Music. 
New York State. Suggestions for Teaching 
Music Reading. No date. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Courses of Study 
in Music. Junior and Senior Divisions. 
Grades 7-12. 1937. 


American 
1937. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Aberdeen, South Dakota. German Course of 
Study. Senior High School. 1937. 

Fort Worth, Texas. A Tentative Course of 
Study for French I and Il. Bulletin 181. 
1937. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
French Reading. Non-Regents. Grades 8- 
10. 1937. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Foreign Language Mate- 
rials to Try Out and Revise. 1938. 

South Carolina State. Suggestions for the 
Teaching of French in the High Schools of 
South Carolina. 1936. 

Fort Worth, Texas. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Spanish I and II. Bulletin 180. 
1937. 


Los Angeles, California. Outline of Aids for 


the Teaching of Spanish. 1937. 

San Antonio, Texas. Course of Study for 
Spanish III, IV. 1936. 

Texas State. Tentative Course of Study in 
Spanish. 1936. 

The Panama Canal Zone. Course of Study in 
Spanish. 1937. 


Fort Worth, Texas. A Tentative Course of 


Study for Latin. Bulletin 182. 1937. 
GENERAL 
Des Moines, Iowa. An Experimental Core 


Curriculum for Grades X and XI. 1937. 

Mississippi State. A Guide for Curriculum 
Reorganization in the Secondary School. 
Grades 7-12. 1937. 

West Virginia State. Tentative Program of 
Studies for Individual Needs. Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Health, Music, Art. 1937. 

West Virginia State. Tentative Program of 
Studies for Language, English, Latin, French. 
1937. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 

Alabama State. Course of Study in Health 
and Physical Education for Junior and Sen- 
ior High School Girls. 1936. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation for Senior High School Boys. 1937. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation for Senior High School Girls. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. The Effects 
of Alcohol on the Body. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. Scientific 
Facts on the Use of Narcotic Drugs. 1937. 

South Carolina State. High School Course 

of Study in Physical Education. 1937. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts. A Tentative Course 
# of Study in Physical Education for Junior 
and Senior High School Girls. 1936. 

Holyoke, Massachusetts. Highway Safety. 
1938. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
ulum. 
1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
cation. 1936. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
Traffic Safety. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
Life, Health, and Property. 
New Jersey State. Highway Safety. 1937. 
New York State. The Safety Education Pro- 
gram in the High Schools of New York 

State. 1936-37. 1938. 


Safety in the Curric- 
Junior and Senior High School. 


Safety Edu- 
Teaching 


Protecting 
1938. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Fort Worth, Texas. Homemaking Education. 
Junior and Senior High School. 1937. 

Oregon State. Homemaking Education for 
Secondary Schools. 1937. 

Saginaw. Home Economics*Materials to Try 
Out and Revise. Grades 7-12. 1938. 

Texas State. Course of Study in Homemak- 
ing, Part II Eighth Grade and above. 1937. 

The Panama Canal Zone. Household Arts. 
Grades 8-10. 1937. 

Utah State. Course of Study for Homemak- 
ing. Grades 7-9 and above. 1936. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Home Problems for 
Boys. 1937. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Oregon State. Course of Study in Industrial 
Arts. 1937. 

Rochester, New York. Art Craft Syllabus; 
Printing Syllabus; Sheet Metal Syllabus; 
Electric Arc Welding. 1937. Lithography, 
1936. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

Atlanta, Georgia. A Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for Senior High Schools. Part III. 
Journalism. 1938. 

Atlanta, Georgia. A Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for Senior High Schools. Part I. Lit- 
erature. 1938. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 
lish for Senior High Schools. 
Composition. 1938. 

Dallas, Texas. English Outline for Teachers. 
High School Course of Study. 1937. 

Flint, Michigan. Elective Courses in English. 
Grade 12. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
Occupations. Grade 11. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
the Magazine. 1936. (Unit.) 

New York State. Syllabus in English for 
Secondary Schools. Grades 7-12. 1937. 


A Course of Study in Eng- 


Part II. 


Study of 


A Study of 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Oklahoma State. A Tentative Instructional 
Unit in Movie Appreciation. Grades 7-12. 
1938. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
English. Non-Regents. Grades 7-12. 1937. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
English. Part I; Part II. Grades 8-12. 
1937. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Senior High School. 
1934. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Senior High School. 
1934. 

The Panama Canal Zone. A Tentative Course 
in Journalism for High Schools. 1937. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. English (Drama) 
Course of Study for Senior High School. 

1936. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
lish. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. 
1937. 

The Panama Canal Zone. Speech and Writ- 
ing for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1937. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota. Library Course of 
Study for Senior High School. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. Library 
Usage. A Guide Outline for English Teach- 
ers. 1934. 

Philippine Islands. Lesson Plans in Library 
Work for First Year High School. 1937. 

Rochester, New York. Can Your Pupils Read? 
Teachers Manual. 1937. 

Los Angeles, California. Improvement of 
Spelling Procedures for Secondary Schools. 
1937. 


Course of Study for 
English III and IV. 


Course of Study for 
English V and VI. 


Oral Eng- 


Oral Reports. 


MATHEMATICS 

Dallas, Texas. Mathematics. 
1937. 

Texas State. Teaching Mathematics. 


and Senior High School. 1937. 


Grades 9-12. 


Junior 


SCIENCE 

Saginaw, Michigan. Course of Study in Sci- 
ence. Grades 7-10. 1938. 

South Dakota State. Science for Secondary 
Schools. 1936. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
General Biology. 1937. 

Texas State. Teaching Science. 
Senior High School. 1937. 

West Virginia State. Tentative Program of 
Studies for Methods of Exact Thinking. 
Science and Mathematics. 1937. 


Junior and 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Modern Problems. 
Grade 12. 1937. 
Dallas, Texas. Negro History. 
Flint, Michigan. Civics. 1937. 
Flint, Michigan. Economics. 1938. 


1937. 
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Institute for Propaganda Analysis. Propa- 
ganda; How to Recognize It and Deal with 
It. 1938. 

Long Beach, California. Civic Education in 
the Long Beach Secondary Schools. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Unit: Liberty, Equal- 


ity, and Fraternity. Grade 10. 1935. 

Los Angeles County, California. American 
Problems. Grade 12. 1936. 

Los Angeles County, California. Pacific Re- 
lations. Grade 12. 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. Current 
Social Problems. (Unit.) 1936. 

Los Angeles County, California. Appreciat- 
ing Democracy. (Unit.) 1937. 

Los Angeles County, California. Current 
Social Problems. 1937. 

Minnesota State. Course of Study on Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation. 1938. 


Oregon State. Course of Study for High 
School Social Studies. 1937. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study in 
Social Studies. (Non-Regents) Grade 10; 
(Regents) Grades 11 and 12, 1937. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Social Science Materials 
to Try Out and Revise. Grades 10-12. 
1938. 

United States Department of Agriculture. 
Forest Service. Forest Conservation. 1937. 

West Virginia State. Tentative Program of 
Studies for Broad View of World Geogra- 
phy, World History, American History, 
American Problems, Social Problems, 1937. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


California State. Little Journeys in Califor- 
nia. Lessons in English for Intermediate 
Classes of Adults. 1937. 

California State. Parent Education in Cali- 
fornia. 1937. 

Georgia State. Parent Cooperation in the 
Georgia Program for Improvement of In- 
struction in the Public Schools. 1935. 

Minnesota State. Learning in Leisure; the 
What and Why of Adult Education. 1937. 

New York, New York. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Guidebook for Curriculum 
Construction in Adult Education. 1937. 

Pennsylvania State. Parent Education. Bul- 
letin 86. 1935. 

Texas State. The Odyssey of Mrs. Brown; 
Curriculum Program for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 1936. 


STUDY BULLETINS 


Alabama State. A Syllabus for General Study 
and Use by Beginning Groups. 1937. 
Alabama State. Procedures in Large Unit 
Teaching. 1937. 

Alabama State. Report of the Committee on 
Point of View, Aims, and Scope. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 1. 1936. 
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Alabama State. Report of the Committee on 
Social and Economic Conditions in Alabama 
and Their Implications for Education. 1937. 

Arkansas State. A Teachers’ Guide for Cur- 
riculum Development. Elementary Section. 


1935. 

Beloit, Wisconsin. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
2. 1938. 

Birmingham (Jefferson County), Alabama. 


Jefferson County Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction. Bulletin 1. 1937. 
Georgia State. Guide to Use of State Adopted 

Textbooks. 1938. 

Georgia State. Preliminary Report of Proce- 
dures Committee on the Community as a 
Source of Materials of Instruction. 1937. 

Georgia State. The Organization and Conduct 
of Teacher Study Groups. 1937. 

Georgia State. The New Curriculum at 
Work. 1938. 

Georgia State. Two Georgians Explore Scan- 
dinavia. 1938. 

Glencoe, Illinois. Experimental Curriculum 
Outlines for Glencoe Public Schools. 1937. 

Glencoe, Illinois. A Guide for Curriculum 
Planning. 1938. 

Kansas State. A Guide for Exploratory Work 
in the Kansas Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction. Bulletin No. 3. 1937. 

Louisiana State. Louisiana Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 
35%. 957. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Study Guide for the 
Meetings of the Curriculum Cabinet. 1936. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Professional 
Yearbook for Public Schools. 1937-38. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Professional 


Yearbook for Public Schools. Part I. 
1938-39. 

New York State. Records and Evaluation. 
No. 4. 1938. 


Ohio State. Studies in Secondary Education. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. High School Principals As- 
sociation, Columbus. 1937. 

Oregon State. Handbook on Curriculum 
Study. Curriculum Series; Bulletin No. 1, 
1937. 


Saginaw, Michigan. An Overview of the 


Saginaw Curriculum Program. 1938. 
Santa Barbara, California. Developmental 
Curriculum. . 1938. 


Tennessee State. The Tennessee Program for 


the Improvement of Instruction. Study 
Bulletin No. 6. 1936. 

Tennessee State. Looking Ahead with Ten- 
nessee Schools. 1937. 


University City, Missouri. Yearbook of Uni- 
versity City Public Schools. 1937-38. 

West Virginia University Demonstration 
School. Some of Its Activities Described 
by Faculty Members. 1937. 

Wilmington, Delaware. Progress in Education 
in Wilmington, 1929-1937. 1937. 





CONSUMER EDUCATION AT STEPHENS COLLEGE 


By JOHN M. CASSELS 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


oe IEA of developing special work 
in consumer economics at Stephens 
College is one which President Wood 
has had in mind for many years. In 
1921 a study of the activities of 
women was made for the College by 
Dr. W. W. Charters. On the basis of 
this study it was decided that con- 
sumption was one of the seven basic 
subjects around which the whole pro- 
gram of education should be developed. 

Scope and Subject Matter. In de- 
veloping the program of the Institute 
the term “Consumer Education” is to 
be broadly interpreted. The nature of 
its content is indicated by the follow- 
ing outline: 

1. Concerning Consumers as Indi- 


viduals—a. General principles of econ- 
omy in the use of money, time and 
energy; conscious choosing; careful 
planning; and relation to philosophy 


of life. b. Subsidiary knowledge of 
facts, principles, and techniques relat- 
ing to shopping, testing, financing, 
domestic management, etc. 

2. Concerning Consumers as Mem- 
bers of Society—a. The position and 
function of the consumer in the eco- 
nomic order; general economic prob- 
lems from the consumer point of view; 
relations of consumers to other 
economic groups. b. Examination of 
possibilities for dealing with specific 
consumer problems by group or gov- 
ernment action, e. g., cooperation, 
government grading. 

Functions and Activities. The ac- 
tivities of the Institute will fall under 
three main headings which may be des- 
ignated as fact-organizing, fact-find- 
ing, and fact-using: 


1. Fact-Finding (Research) — a. 
Economic research relating to con- 
sumer problems. b. Educational re- 
search contributing to the diffusion of 
consumer knowledge. 

2. Fact-Organizing (Study) — a. 
Collecting and arranging material by 
library staff. b. Analysis and interpre- 
tation of material by economics staff. 

3. Fact-Using (Education) —a. For 
Stephens College students. b. For oth- 
er consumers; high school students; 
college students; and adults. 

Program for Stephens College Stu- 
dents. A general course will first be 
offered to senior students. Eventually 
this will be one of the required sub- 
jects basic to the programs of all 
students. Recognition will be given to 
the importance in life both of the se- 
lection of objectives and the effective- 
ness of action directed towards attain- 
ing them. To have the greatest future 
usefulness and consequently the great- 
est practical interest for the student, 
the subject matter must be relevant to 
the life in prospect and must be pre- 
sented in such a way as to make that 
apparent. Beginning with the simpler 
individual problems of budgeting and 
choosing, students will be led on to 
deal with more complicated individual 
problems and finally to the problems 
of their own relations to the general 
economic community in which they 
live, Material will have to be specially 
prepared for the course—reading lists, 
mimeographed material, later a book 
of selected readings, and finally a text- 
book. Subsequently, other courses will 
be developed to deal more intensively 
with particular parts of the field. 
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The library collection will be made 
as attractive and useful to the stu- 
dents as possible. The clinic will be 
of service to the students in dealing 
with their more specific individual 
problems. Commodity material will 
be conveniently filed and readily avail- 
able. A consultant will be ready to 
give advice on the more important 
questions that arise and will particu- 
larly stress the basic principles of 
budgeting. Probably the thrift books 
of the first-year students should even- 
tually come under the charge of the 
clinic consultant. Close cooperative 
relations will be established with the 
Clothing and Grooming Clinics. Gen- 
eral influence will be exerted in favor 
of strict adherence to allowances and 
the practice of economy. The possi- 
bilities of forming a successful stu- 
dent cooperative will be considered. 

Program for Other Consumers. Be- 
sides what is done for the students of 
Stephens College, educational work 
will be carried on with other con- 
sumers who fall into three natural 
groups: high school students; students 
at other colleges and universities; and 
adults. 

A survey will be made of the work 
now being done in consumer education 
in the high schools of the country. 
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Materials suitable for use in high 
school classes will be prepared. Coop- 
erative arrangements will be made with 
schools in various cities to try the units 
out and help to perfect them through 
the modification of them in actual use. 
In some cases the setting up of sum- 
mer workshops at the Institute to pre- 
pare materials for school use may be 
found desirable. Short-time visiting 
fellowships should be made available to 
teachers working with this subject 
who wish to spend some weeks at the 
Institute in studying our material and 
experience. 

The adult education program will 
be a highly important part of the work 
of this Institute, but the form it will 
take cannot be definitely outlined at 
the present time. Popular writing is 
one of the methods to be employed 
and special efforts will be made to find 
someone as soon as possible who is 
competent to undertake this assign- 
ment. Use will also be made of radio 
and motion pictures. Assistance will 
be given to groups of any kind se- 
riously interested in organizing for the 
study of consumer problems. The 
clinic will be opened later to non- 
student consumers in Columbia. As- 
sistance may also be given in the set- 
ting up of clinics to operate along lines 
similar to our own. 










































CHAPMAN, ALVAN LoTHarR — A 
Study of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Underlying Elementary School 
Courses of Study. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1938. Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation. 

This investigation is an attempt to 
determine the philosophy of education 
which is incorporated in recently pub- 
lished elementary courses of study. 
Elementary courses of study from for- 
ty-two states and thirty-three repre- 
sentative cities, making a total of sev- 
enty-five administrative units, were 
analyzed by means of a check list. 
The check list was based upon critical 
issues relating to philosophies of edu- 
cation as revealed in recent pedagog- 
ical literature. The items of the check 
list consist of twenty-six aspects of 
philosophy of education. Each of the 
items contains five positions on some 
aspect of educational philosophy, the 
two end positions representing extreme 
views. 

It is interesting to learn that al- 
most two times as many administrative 
units accept some view of learning 
other than the organismic theory. 
Sixty-six of the seventy-five units pro- 
vide for rigid grade placement and 
promotion. Child happiness is not 
mentioned in more than one-fourth 
of the units, and in only three of 
them is there an indication that a defi- 
nite attempt is made to help the child 
to be happy in school. Sixty-one of 
the units definitely plan training for 
children to live in the current form 
of democracy. 

On its more encouraging side, the 
study shows that all administrative 
units take childhood interests into ac- 
count to some degree in curriculum 
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planning; and sixty-four of them pro- 
vide for group activities. 
Witson LITTLE 
University of Texas 
7 
DawaLp, Victor F.—Commercial Ed- 
ucation Practices in Fifty-Two 

Schools. Research Bulletin No. 1. 

Beloit, Wisconsin: Public Schools. 

1938. 8 p. Mimeographed. 

Data on commercial offerings were 
secured by questionnaires from fifty- 
two secondary schools in cities with 
populations in excess of 18,000 located 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
Ninety-four per cent of the question- 
naires were returned, all but three 
schools responding. 

Of all commercial subjects, book- 
keeping, typing, and shorthand are 
given the greatest emphasis. The sub- 
jects of economics, business law, jun- 
ior business training and commercial 
mathematics are a definite part of the 
commercial curriculum in a majority 
of schools included in the survey. 
Business English, office practice, sales- 
manship, and business principles are 
finding their way into many school 
curriculums. 

In most schools typing and short- 
hand are offered for four semesters. 
In bookkeeping there is no definite 
time trend. Most schools offer junior 
business training and commercial 
mathematics for two semesters. The 
remaining commercial subjects are of- 
fered in almost every case for one 
semester. With the exception of typ- 
ing, practically every school maintain- 
ing a recitation period from forty to 
sixty minutes in length grants a full 
credit (one-half unit) for each se- 
mester of successful work. 
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There seems to be a definite trend 
to require bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typing, and junior business training 
(where it is offered) of all students 
specializing in commercial work. More 
than fifty per cent of the schools in- 
cluded in the survey offer nine or more 
subjects in their commercial curricu- 
lums. 

’ 

SCHWARTZ, EMANUEL K—The Exper- 
imental Didactics of the Teaching 
of German in the Light of the 
Gestalt Theory. New York: New 
York University, 1937. Doctor’s 
Dissertation. 

That there exists today a confused 
view as to subject matter, methodol- 
ogy, and aim in modern language 
teaching, is more than apparent to 
those familiar with the field. Attacks 
on foreign languages in the high school 
are in a measure the result of this 
evident confusion. The author rec- 
ognizes the confusion and proceeds to 
deal with it on the hypothesis that the 
Gestalt theory may have some perti- 
nent principles to offer toward clari- 
fication of it. 

After discussing the basic principles 
of the Gestalt theory as developed by 
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its contributors, the author shows how 
this psychology indicates the futility 
of trying to base a modern German 
curriculum on that of old Latin forms. 
The findings of the study indicate 
that: the teacher’s task is to awaken 
an understanding of language life; 
Sprachgefuhl is essential for success- 
ful teaching; learning a foreign lan- 
guage resembles learning one’s native 
tongue; acquisition of grammar is 
merely an aid to natural speech forma- 
tion; higher thought processes are built 
on the basis of natural vocalization 
and Sprachgefuhl; choice and handling 
of reading material must accord with 
pupil’s apprehensional ability; written 
expression achieves full value only 
when it follows good oral training and 
serves as stimulus for arousing respon- 
sibility toward community life; mas- 
tery of word lists is insufficient for 
understanding expressional media. 

The study should aid in placing 
methodology on a fundamental basis. 
Present traditional methods in teach- 
ing languages may need to give way 
to the new organismic approach if it 
can be shown to be superior. 

GILBERT C. KETTLEKAMP 
University of Illinois 
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Counts, GEorce S.—The Prospects 
of American Democracy. New 
York: John Day Company. 1938. 
370 p. 

This is perhaps the best discussion 
of American democracy that has yet 
appeared. The historical background, 
the nature of the changes that have 
taken place, the liabilities and the as- 
sets of our present democracy, the 
necessity of charting our future course 
experimentally and according to no 
existing patterns—these matters are 
all presented with admirable lucidity 
and excellent proportion. As the au- 
thor shows, in convincing detail, de- 
mocracy cannot have the same mean- 
ing in the twentieth century that it 
had in the eighteenth. We are living 
in a period when “great choices have 
to be made.” ‘Democracy is by no 
means a middle way between extremes, 
lacking substance of its own and de- 
fined in terms of its opponents. It is 
another way—unique, radical, revolu- 
tionary—the most adventurous way 
that man has ever taken—a way be- 
set with difficulties and demanding the 
fullest possible development of the 
powers of the race.” (p. 7.) 

The radical character of a genu- 
inely democratic program is indicated 
by the distinction between democracy 
as a social ideal and democracy as a 
method—a distinction which is present 
throughout the book, at any rate, by 
implication. Democracy is more than 
a middle way because it points to a so- 
cial ideal which encourages the pool- 
ing of interests and which makes a 
continuous expansion of a common 
life its final test of progress. An ideal 
of this kind is nothing short of revo- 
lutionary because this test supersedes 


all earlier standards or measures. Be- 
lief in democracy requires reconstruc- 
tion of traditional beliefs and atti- 
tudes—political, economic, social, the- 
ological, and ethical—to a degree that 
can scarcely be viewed with equanim- 
ity. 

Democracy as a method must, of 
course, be determined by the end to 
be achieved, as is the case with all 
methods. The tendency to make 
method an end in itself is not confined 
to pedagogues. With respect to in- 
dustry the author warns us that the 
friends of democracy must “beware of 
the proposal to apply the concept of 
primitive democracy or the town 
meeting to the management of the 
economy—the immediate and indis- 
criminate participation of all workers 
in the launching and conduct of en- 
terprise.” (p. 90.) In a democracy, 
as in any other form of social organi- 
zation, there must be provision for the 
exercise of authority. The ultimate 
basis for passing judgment on the ex- 
ercise of authority is not whether this 
exercise represents the decision of a 
town meeting, but whether it is in 
furtherance of the democratic ideal. 

It is fairly obvious that a democracy 
must have its own distinctive type of 
popular education. In its program for 
popular education Dr. Counts argues 
that the schools should give ‘ta broad 
account of the nature and history of 
man” in general, and our American 
democracy in particular. It should 
portray the rise of industrial society 
and an analysis of American society, 
together with an account of the con- 
flicts and maladjustments in the social 
structure. It should give an acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the social 
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philosophies now competing with one 
another and with the agencies and 
methods of propaganda; and it should 
develop “‘a challenging conception of 
the purposes and potentialities of de- 
mocracy in the United States.” (p. 
337.) 

All this is undoubtedly in line with 
a democratic conception of popular 
education. If a comment from the side 
lines is in order, the suggestion might 
be offered that the distinctiveness of 
such a program would be heightened 
if the “challenging conception” of de- 
mocracy were made explicitly the cen- 
tral point of reference throughout the 
entire program, not as a doctrine to 
be put across, but as a basis for that 
reconstruction of beliefs and attitudes 
which gives to democracy its radical 
or revolutionary character. This re- 
construction would then become the 
central concern of the program. Such 
a program would be unique in a spe- 
cial sense, since it would reflect the 
faith of democracy in the intelligence 
of the common man, the faith that 
beliefs will be reconstructed in the di- 
rection of democracy, by the operation 
of free intelligence, if the basic issue 
is brought out into the open. 

This book can be cordially recom- 
mended to everyone who is interested 
in what is going to happen to our de- 
mocracy. Teachers who desire to be 
something more than “‘middle-men” or 
“craftsmen” can read it with profit. 
It is a pleasure to record the convic- 
tion that Dr. Counts, in this volume 
and in his other activities, has ren- 
dered a rare service to the teaching 
profession, as well as to all those who 
keep alive an active faith in the com- 
ing of a more humane social order. 

Boyp H. Bope 
Ohio State University 
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Mossman, Lois CorFreEy—The Activ- 
ity Concept. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1938. 197 pp. 
Thousands of teachers are eager for 

guidance in their efforts to develop 
activity programs in their own class- 
rooms. Hundreds of supervisors and 
administrators are endeavoring to un- 
derstand the activity movement and 
to remake their schools into centers 
for child experience. They seize each 
new publication on this subject with 
hope that it will aid them in recon- 
struction of curricula. 

This recent collection of essays and 
lecture notes gathered together in a 
small volume adds to the list of refer- 
ences on the Activity School and gives 
sound views with valuable advice on 
school procedures. Mrs. Mossman sets 
forth briefly the interpretation she has 
developed in working with such col- 
leagues as Dr. Bonser and Dr. Kilpat- 
rick. She states the implications for 
classroom work in terms she has 
evolved through sympathetic observa- 
tion of children and extensive work 
with teachers. 

While there is much that is valid 
in this interpretation, two types of 
readers are likely to meet disappoint- 
ment in some degree. The educator 
who hopes to find a full diagram of 
the foundations upon which the Ac- 
tivity School rests will lay down the 
book with a feeling that the author 
has suggested the importance of such 
basic factors as democracy, group life, 
and learning by experience, but has 
not clarified or supported her own 
views with evidence available from 
nations of the world, experimental 
schools, sociological field studies, and 
psychological research. Even in the 
sections showing the historical trend 
toward modern activity schools, the 
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citations are chiefly from familiar and 
condensed secondary sources giving 
trends in pedagogy, but little about 
the social changes which produced ed- 
ucators and their various ‘“‘methods.” 

The classroom teacher will be inter- 
ested in the first chapter on “Planning 
for the Opening of School.” The ques- 
tions raised and the suggestions made 
will prove helpful, but she will feel 
bewildered when the following chap- 
ters swing back and forth between 
theoretical discussions, sound advice on 
procedures, and numbered lists of 
points, which are sometimes general 
and sometimes both specific and prac- 
tical, but their significance is lost by 
the lack of grouping and the length 
of the lists, one extending into almost 
one hundred items. This irregularity 
in presentation is disturbing for three 
reasons. The readers’ expectations are 
not satisfied, style fluctuations lower 
interest, and sharp delineation of “The 
Activity Concept” is not achieved, al- 
though some important aspects are ex- 
plained. 

Evidently it is as difficult for educa- 
tors to produce the perfect book on 
“activity” as it is for writers of fic- 
tion to bring forth the “great Amer- 
ican novel.” However, each, attempt 
is welcomed, because materials on the 
subject are much needed. Mrs. Moss- 
man’s contribution is not made 
through the book alone, but even more 
as one sees between the lines her gen- 
uine understanding of children and her 
wise guidance of teachers in all kinds 
of school situations. This reviewer 
wishes that she had omitted the his- 
torical sections and used her experi- 
ences with those of her students in 


the field to vivify her interpretation 
of “The Activity Concept.”  Per- 
haps this fuller story is now being 
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written and the little book at hand is 
merely a trial balloon. 
BERYL PARKER 
New York University 
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Fawcett, Haroip P.—The Nature of 
Proof, The Thirteenth Yearbook, 
The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. 
144 p. 

Training and practice in critical 
and reflective thought can be the most 
valuable contribution of geometry to 
a general education. However, stud- 
ies show that the conventional man- 
ner in which pupils are encouraged to 
deal with geometric situations does not 
necessarily assure any increase in their 
ability to think reflectively and crit- 
ically. 

For his class of twenty-five boys 
and girls the author provided frequent 
and favorable opportunities for them 
to make discoveries and work out their 
respective demonstrations. Methods 
and processes of proof, in addition to 
geometric content, were derived 
through discussion from pupil-experi- 
ences and teacher-suggestions. The 
derivation of methods and processes of 
proof was held primary throughout 
the course, content being treated as 
incidental to the thinking of the pu- 
pil. Pupils progressively constructed 
their own textbook of theorems, the 
demonstration of which incorporated 
the necessary space concepts, unde- 
fined terms, definitions, assumptions, 
implications, and diagrams used in the 
proof. The textbook of the pupil 
grew as his insight into the nature of 
space and ways of thinking about it 
became better founded and more fully 
developed. 
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Non-mathematical as well as mathe- 
matical contents were used extensive- 
ly. At the beginning of the course, 
class discussions were devoted to non- 
mathematical content to emphasize the 
need of clear definition before a person 
can reach any satisfactory conclusion 
in a situation involving his interests. 
As a result of such discussions, the 
prejudices of the pupils and the way 
in which they determined personal 
conclusions became apparent. To avoid 
this influence of biased opinion upon 
their thinking, the pupils, at the sug- 
gestion of their teacher, took up the 
study of the properties of space. After 
the development of the recognition of 
a need and the understanding of a par- 
ticular phase of the reasoning process, 
opportunities were given to make its 
application to non-mathematical con- 
tent, such as political speeches, ad- 
vertisements, and editorials. Pupils of 
their own initiative made analyses and 
reconstructions of arguments advanced 
for or against propositions in which 
they were interested. Books having 
a bearing upon the development of 
proof and geometry were analyzed and 
discussed by the class. 

A comparison of the results on the 
pre- and final-tests involving the na- 
ture of proof as applied to non-mathe- 
matical materials shows an increase in 
ability to analyze such materials in 
respect to their patterns of logic. The 
pupils demonstrated very satisfactorily 
their mastery of conventional geo- 
metric content on the Every Pupil Test 
of Plane Geometry used in the Ohio 
schools. Subjective evidences such as 
reports and responses on question- 
naires by pupils, parents, and educa- 
tion students who observed the class 
were all favorable to the procedures 
used and the results obtained. Al- 
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though objective evidence of the trans- 
fer is perhaps not conclusive, almost 
every reader will find himself in sym- 
pathy with the teaching program of 
the author. 

A reading of this book is very sug- 
gestive and worth while, not only to 
mathematics teachers, but to a teacher 
of any subject who is interested in the 
development of habits of clear and 
logical thought in his pupils. 

Max R. Goopson 
University of Illinois 
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Crass OF 1938, UNiversiry HicH 
ScHOOL, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
—Were We Guinea Pigs? New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1938. 303 p. $2.00. 

No more definite picture of progres- 
sive education could be presented than 
that in Were We Guinea Pigs? Writ- 
ten and edited by a class of fifty-five 
students, it displays graphically six 
years of experience at the High School 
of Ohio State University. The book 
is probably unique in portraying the 
student viewpoint and student re- 
sponse to a pioneering educational pro- 
gram. It will doubtless be of impor- 
tance in the development of progres- 
sive techniques. Revealing more than 
anything else types of activity, fer- 
tility of ideas, and an unusual spirit 
of creative originality, it shows beau- 
tifully what properly guided education 
can accomplish, the interests it can 
excite, and the responses it can arouse. 

Were We Guinea Pigs? is essential- 
ly a survey. It seems, in a way, un- 
fortunate that it is not more than 
that. A rather naive evaluation pre- 
sents itself in a number of cases, an 
evaluation that appeared, to this re- 
viewer at least, neither thoughtful nor 
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critical. For that reason frequent sec- 
tions of the book seem decidedly “pre- 
cious.” ‘They appear to be written in 
the attempt to please progressive edu- 
cators rather than constructively to 
aid them. The value of Were We 


Guinea Pigs? lies, then, in the factual 
presentation of school activities and 
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their results, rather than in the crit- 
ical analysis of them. Perhaps greater 
objectivity is too much to expect. 
That the survey is essentially well car- 
ried out and the story of activities 
well told is sufficient vindication for 


the book. Hewson H. Swirt 
Lincoln School, Class of 1938 
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